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Beyond the Pyramids 


BY FLORENCE BRINEY REED 


F Allen Maxwell 
had stopped 
=j inside the doorway 
of the little gift 
shop to avoid the 
sudden downpour 
of rain that March 
day, it might not have happened—but 
no—it was, of course, all ordained by 
fate—even to the precise moment of 
the sudden shower. ’Twas a quaint 
little place—the gift shop—crowded 
between great buildings on the busy 
street. Glass cases filled with jewelry 
in antique settings—curios—and bits 
of pottery were upon the shelves; 
Indian baskets filled the corners—and 
a portiere of shells and sea-weed 
pods divided a small alcove where the 
gentle faced proprietress sat beside 
a Russian Samovar, drinking a cup of 
tea, with a white kitten taking liber- 
ties with her crochet cotton. She 
arose at Allen’s entrance and came 
out to the front of the store ques- 
tioningly. Allen glanced about in 
search of something which he might 
purchase as the price of his shelter, 
but could see nothing. 

“I can not see just what I want— 
was hunting,” he said, to cover his 
confusion—and peering interestedly 
at the shelves. 

“Was it—perhaps,” suggested the 
lady, “a gift for a friend.” : 

“Oh no” he said hastily. “It wasa 
—a dish—something for my cigar 
ashes—don’t you know. It is not 
easy to find the exact thing” he went 


on, conscious that he was talking non- 
sense, but it seemed equally absurd 
to face the quiet, gentle lady with the 
simple truth that he had dodged 
within her door because of the fear of 
getting a new spring suit wet; so he 
looked with interest upon the little 
bowls of pottery and delft which she 
placed before him, as though the pur- 
chase of an ash receiver were as im- 
portant as house. 

“No, these are too—too light. I'd 
like something that might serve ws a 
weight for my paper also.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, going to a 
case in the far corner, “here is just 
the thing, I am sure” and she placed 
before him a litttle bronze figure. “It 
is unique. See—and you will not 
find another like it.” 

Allen examined it. A shallow 
bowl, about three inches long, was 
upheld by four tiny Sphinx. Back 
of it on a narrow slab of bronze was 
a kneeling figure of a woman in Egyp- 
tian dress with a straight instrument 
at her side. The figure was in profile 
—and most complete in detail, even to 
the tiny scarab which fastened her 
flowing robes. A unique head dress 
covered her head, and her hands were 
slim and graceful. 

“Is it an antique?” asked Allen, 
who rather fancied odd ornaments. 

“T do not know, sir—I can tell you 
nothing about it. However, I hardly 
think so. The price is not eaough for 
a real antique.” 


“T'll take it” said Allen, seeing 
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through the window that the raia was 
ceasing and the sun struggling out. 

“Three dollars. That is too cheap 
for a real antique,” and placing the 
little figure in a pocket of the light 
<oat he had been so reluctant to get 
rain spotted, he passed out. He did 
mot think of it again until evening. 
The threatening clouds which had 
hung over the city all day had joined 
together in a black pall, from which 
the rain came down steadily, persist- 
ently, as though determined to make 
up for the uncertain showers of the 
day by a good downpour. 

Allen came from his club, where he 
had dined, beneath a borrowed um- 
brella, and as he entered his room 
in the bachelor’s apartments he flung 
off his coat with the determination 
to remain in doors for the rest of the 
night. A bright fire was burning on 
the open hearth and he made himself 
.comfortable in dressing gown and 
slippers and drew up his favorite easy 
chair within the circle of warmth and 
light. The cigar box at his elbow 
on the table recalled his purchase of 
the afternoon and he drew forth the 
piece of bronze from his coat packet 
and unwrapped it. 

“There, Miss Lady,” he remarked, 
setting it on the table before him, 
“the next time I shall bring an um- 
brella. ’Twill be cheaper and not 
so heavy to carry. See that you 
serve me well.” 

As he smoked his cigar comfort- 
ably, he lay back easily and scrutinized 
the little dark figure. 

“Not a bad little curio—after all” 
he thought. “Wonder if it is real 
bronze! It’s heavy enough. Might 
be incense burner—don’t _ believe 


they’d spend so much time on just an 
ordinary ornament—'tisn’t like a 
common ash 
serve.” 

The lamp on the table burned 
dimly through a shade of heavy 
green. Allen was far too comfortable 
to think of reading, but he reached out 
lazily and opened a drawer at the 
side. 

“Let’s see if I haven’t a pastile here 
—one of those things I bought at that 
Bazar. Confound it! I seem to 
have bought a lot of foolish things 
lately: Ah, here we are—Egyptian 
pastiles. Just the thing for you, 
young lady! Here now! [I'll chris- 
ten you with a cloud of incense— 
fifty cents per box—and may you 
prove a good Goddess—and we'll 
live happy ever after.” 

Smiling at his foolish conceit and 
words he touched a match to one of 
the long brownish paper rolls—and as 
the smoke began to curl up around 
the feet of the kneeling figure he 
stretched himself back in the chair. 
Presently he felt a distinct shock and 
thrill as though some one had touched 
him. The smoke from the burning 
pastile hung like a thick cloud between 
him and the light. A strange pun- 
gent fragrance like burning sandal 
wood filled the air, and he fancied he 
heard a sigh. Out of the cloud of 
smoke appeared a face—a strange, 
beautiful face—with scarlet lips 
—long dark eyes—and bands of black 
hair arranged in a curious fashion—a 
small, shepely hand brushed the 
smoke away, and there kneeling 
before him was the figure of a slen- 
der girl dressed in flowing white 
draperies—in short, a living replica 


receiver—but—’'twill 
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of the bronze figure. She knelt at 
his feet—her profile outlined against 
the glow of the fire like an antique 
head on a coin. 

Allen started in surprise. He felt 
dazed and wondered if he slept and 
dreamed. But no, one did not dream 
of scents or feel the glow of a fan- 
cied fire. The air was heavy with 
the strange perfume and the firelight 
felt still warm to his slippered feet. 
His cigar was still burning, and as- 
sured that he was awake, he spoke 
aloud : 

“This is queer, very queer. 
did she get here?” 

At the sound of his voice the girl 
turned her face toward him. Her 
eyes looked into his, and he felt a 
growing sense of her beauty, though 
conscious that it was not of the type 
which he was accustomed to see. To 
his surprise, she answered him in 
a low, clear voice, that seemed to him 
strangely familiar. 

“I came” said she, “because you 
called me.” 

“I called you!” said Allen, more 
amazed. “Say, am I dreaming or 
not ?” 

“For many years we have slept 
and dreamed” she answered. “Strange 
dreams have come to both of us— 
many a sleeping and forgetting. But 
now, at last, we are together.” 

“We certainly are that” said Allen, 
“but how it happened I don’t know. 
Excuse me if I seem a little inhospit- 
able, but this is a little beyond me.” 

“Soon you will remember” she said, 
rising and moving forward with slow 
grace. As she came nearer, Allen 
unconsciously leaned forward with 
outstretched arms as though to touch 


How 


her and know her reality, but just 
as he leaned forward as though to 
place her hand in his, he felt again 
that strange shock and realized he 
was alone. 

His first glance was toward the 
bronze piece. A few spirals of pale 
blue smoke were curling up from 
the bronze bowl and on the floor 
beside it lay his cigar where it had 
dropped from his hand, burning a hole 
in the leather table cover. 

“What a queer dream” he said. 
“Burnt leather and pastiles together 
got into my brain. But that dream 
girl was a lovely creature. Too bad 
I woke up so soon. Me for bed. 
She may come back.” 

But there were no more dreams that 
night, nor for several nights. Allen, 
as a popular young man of the 
wealthy younger set, was busy with 
social entertainmets until one night 
he was left with a free  vening. 
Again he fell asleep, or dreamed be- 
fore the fire, and again she came. 
This time there seemed nothing un- 
natural about it, and he found him- 
self talking to her of things of which 
he could not possibly have had any 
knowledge, of long marches across 
deserts, of a fountain beneath palms 
in strange lands, and she passed cool 
fingers across his forehead commiser- 
ating him upon the hard toil. This, 
since Allen’s only toil was to sit up at 
director’s meetings, seemed when he 
awoke the veriest nonsense, but pleas- 
ant, none the less. 

Once she laid her soft red lips 
gently against his hand and murmured 
that the cruel stone had broken his 
fingers, but that some day they would 
be graced by the king’s ring. Again 
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and again, he would have these 
strange dreams, until he became rec- 
onciled to the strangeness of it, and 
while conscious that it would seem 
like nonsense if repeated, nevertheless, 
felt a strange sense of the reality of 
the girl. 
hurrying across vast wastes of sand, 
fleeing from some unknown terrors. 
Again they would rest in the shadow 
of a great wall, and his eyes would 
sting as he watched the hot sun burn- 
ing white on the sand beyond them. 
Then there were fantastic pictures 
of a quiet moonlight silvered river 
and waving palms. And always the 


girl was there—-the girl with the mys- 
tic eyes and the haunting smile. 


One day when a young man of 
decidedly Hebrew aspect entered his 
office and presented a card announc- 
ing himself to be a dealer in scarabs 
and other curios, he did not get rid 
of him at once, but talked and ended 
by making an engagement to visit 
his rooms at a down town hotel. 

“Tt is not me that has the curios” 
his visitor explained, “but a great 
uncle—very old. He came from 
London to see America, and I travel 
with him and in every city where we 
stop, we sell—few—just a little—so 
tonight you see.” 

In the ordinary little hotel Allen 
found a man, very old, with long 
white beard and yellow skin, with 
piercing eyes and hooked nose. The 
contents of a battered suit case were 
spread before him. He looked with- 
out much interest. 

“Where are your scarabs?” he ques- 
tioned. 

The old man unlocked a sandal 


Sometimes they would be 


wood box, without uttering a word. 

“These are very fine—rare” said 
the young man volubly. “Some of 
these taken from mummies—royal 
mummies by my uncle himself.” 

“Is that so?” inquired Allen good 
naturedly. 

“Tt is so” said the old man. “Many 
strange things are so—if we but 
believe them.” 

Again Allen felt that strange touch 
of the mysterious. He picked up a 
ring at random and slipped it on his 
finger. 

“Wish I knew the story of these 
things—this for instance.” The old 
man leaned forward, peering at it and 
then started. 

“That,” he said slowly, “has a his- 
tory black like itself. It is a ring of 
mourning—of death.” 

Allen gazed at it. The other stones 
were all greenish gray, or dirty 
white. This one was black like dull 
jet. The design was odd—the figure 
of a beetle—as were all the rest, but 
encircled with a serpent, which bound 
about its wings. The setting was gold. 

“Here are more in any price,” 
said the young man. “See Mister, 
this fine lucky set.” 

“This is the one I’ll take, if I take 
any” said Allen determinedly. The 
two strangers exchanged glances and 
the older man lifted his hands piously; 
“Be it so—they are all for sale—you 
have chosen.” 

The young man still endeavored to 
change his customer’s choice but to 
no avail, 

“Here’s the money” said Allen. 
“Twenty-five dollars you say? Not 
too much, if it’s the real thing. Now, 
for its history.” 
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“That you will have to learn for 
yourself” said the old man. “Of 
the black scarab nothing is spoken— 
strange tales were whispered of it, 
over there beyond the sands. I was 
but a boy when I first saw it. But 
Mister, this much I may say, there 
are of this kind only two in all the 
world, this which is now yours, and 
another.” 

“And where is that other one?” 
inquired Allen. 

“Alas! I know not—but may good 
fortune follow you—and I will give 
you this lucky talisman,” pressing into 
Allen’s hand a cheap little pin from 
which dangled seven colored stones 
or bits of glass. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sat- 
urday and Sunday, in all, seven days, 
and a lucky stone for each day.” 

Allen placed the pin in his pocket. 
He had seen many like it in the cheap 
bazars at the yearly carnivals. But 
the ring seemed to be a genuine 
curio. 

“The black scarab” said Allen. 
“Tomorrow I'll look it up. There 
ought to be some books about the 
things.” 

He was too much interested in his 
new possession and its probable his- 
tory to think of his princess as he 
had become accustomed to designate 
the lady of his dreams. But that 
night the drearns were unusually vivid. 
They were in a great vaulted hall, 
where the light came dimly. And 
she was arrayed in a costume of 
gauze, thickly woven with golden 
threads. Scene after scene rolled 
before him as a moving cimetograph 
—they were together before a great 
throne, and sounds of weeping were 


in the air. Weeping slaves removed 
her royal robes and dressed her in 
white garments. An armed guard 
closed about her, and he knew that 
they were taking her away. Her 
head was held like a queen’s but she 
turned and looked at him holding out 
his arms in a last appeal. She sprang 
away from those about her and run- 
ning swiftly down the hall flung her 
arms about his neck and clung to 
him. 

There was instantly great confusion. 
He could hear the clamor and hurry 
of men to and fro, but he could not 
move or clasp her to him. Perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead as he re- 
mained like a statue, feeling the 
arms of the girl cling tightly about 
him, and knowing some _ horrible 
danger threatened, yet he was pow- 
erless to avert it. 

There was a deafening crash and 
he awoke to find his arms numb and 
cold from the cramped position in 
which he had lain. The brass tongs 
had fallen on the tiled hearth, which 
awakened him, and the stone walls 
and angry crowds of people had van- 
ished. He was alone in his familiar 
room. 

The next day he found his way to 
the library and inquiring for a book 
about scarabs was led through one 
corridor and another to a small room 
where his guide said cheerfully: 

“If Miss Blane cannot find what 
you want, sir, there is no use to hunt 
further. She spends all of her time 
delving in Egyptian.” 

The girl behind the desk lifted her 
eyes to Allen, and he recognized, with 
a start of surprise, the face which so 
haunted him: the lady of his dreams; 
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the hair which grew thick and low on 
her forehead was arranged in modern 
fashion, and her slim figure was 
garbed in the conventional blouse and 
skirt, but the eyes were the same, long 
and mysterious ; the delicate nose ; and 
full-lipped mouth with that haunting 
smile. By a great effort he recalled 
himself and making known his er- 
rand was soon seated at a table look- 
ing with interest at the books she 
placed before him. But his interest 
in scarabs had diminished. Every 
movement of the girl recalled some 
one of his mysterious dreams—even 
her voice held every well remembered 
cadence. 

He sat a long time there among the 
books fascinated by the girl, who, 
though he knew he had never met 
before, yet seemed to have an appear- 
ance as though meeting him after a 
long journey. She seemed to have 
a wonderful knowledge of the history 
and customs of the early Egyptians, 
and brought him many books and pic- 
tures, but among all the scarabs there 
were no black ones. He did not dream 
that night of the girl, but he returned 
to the library again next day and soon 
became a regular visitor. There were 
never ‘many people in the alcove 
devoted to the Egyptian literature and 
here he would sit and read and per- 
haps talk for a little while each day. 
Once while looking at an engraving 
of a broken wall of a sarcophagus he 
picked up a pencil and sketching lines 
and characters similar to those in the 
picture, as though completing the 
portion missing, the girl leaning over 
his shoulder watched him, and pres- 
ently she said, pointing with one long 
tapered finger : 


“And right here was the great 
figure of Ra—the same which was 
carved on the wall of the arch.” Her 
voice died away as she looked at him 
with frightened eyes. Allen pushed — 
aside the books and bent over the 
papers, drawing rapidly. 

“Like this?” he inquired. | ‘And 
here where it is broken off in the — 
picture was the lotus which does not 
show. The work on the arch was 
better done. But how hot it was in 
there.” He spoke in a half whisper, 
and the girl answered in the same 
tone. 

“Yes, but the shadow of the wall on 
the river side was cool; and _ the 
moonlight—”’ 

“Oh—what are we saying? Who 
are you? And I? Who am I?” 

She looked at him with frightened 
eyes and then dropped her head on 
her arms. 

“Do you remember?” she began. 

“T remember lots of things,” he 
answered, “but you most of all. | 
lave dreamed about you dozens of 
times, until the night before I came 
here, when a _ horrible nightmare 
nearly killed me. I—we were in a 
hall and something awful was hap- 
pening—” 

She spoke: “Your hands were 
tied—and they were going to carry 
you away—oh! I’ve had that dream 
over and over—it’s horrible,” and 
she shivered violently. 

Allen laid his hand over hers 
protectingly. 

“Never mind—they were only bad 
dreams” he said, as though speak- 
ing to a child, but she raised her . 
face quickly : 

“Are you sure they are only 
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dreams?” she asked. “You wear a 
strange ring. Look!” and she drew 
from within the folds of her blouse 
a thin gold chain on which was sus- 
pended a small, dark charm—she 
held it out to him with shaking fin- 
gers and within he saw that the small 
dark object was a black scarab, iden- 
tical with his, save that the ring was 
smaller. 

“This was given to me by a lady 
who bought it over in Egypt. She 
said that there was a story that it 
had been found in an old mummy 
case, and because it was so odd, no 
one would buy it. I had helped-her 
here in the library preparing lists of 
places and so on, for her to visit, and 
she knowing my love for such things, 
brought it home to me. She said an 


old man gave it to her in return for 


some kindness and told her it was 
a rare scarab. 
ten the way I felt when I saw you 
with that ring on. And_ those 
dreams—I thought I was going in- 
sane.” 

Allen laid a protecting hand on 
the soft hair. She put her hand up 
to her head, and continued: 

“Do you think that I am going in- 
sane?” 

“If you are—I am also—and I 
think—oh! well—we’ll have lots of 
experiences to compare—but first let 
us try to find out something about 
these scarabs. Is there any one who 
can tell us?” 

“Yes, there is the old archzolo- 
gist at the Museum—he might tell 
us.” 

“We'll go there. When? Tonight?” 
he questioned. 


“Tonight? Yes. I am off at 


I have never forgot- 


five o'clock,” she replied softly. 

“Then I'll call here for you. And 
now—don’t—please, don’t worry 
about it. 

With a smile she said: “It’s 
almost like the ‘Brushwood Boy’— 
isn’t it? Kipling’s story, you know.” 

“Don’t know it—but I don’t think 
it’s like anything that ever happened 
to any one— in a story or out of it. 
Promise me you'll be here at five. I 
may wake up and find this a dream.” 

Then as others entered the room, 
he bowed and left. 

At five o’clock he found her wait- 
ing—a little pale and nervous—but 
looking into his eyes with a brave 
smile as they walked up the avenue 
to the museum. They spoke of 
commonplace things and made no 
reference to either dreams or scarabs. 

Walking side by side they hur- 
ried to the museum and upon inquir- 
ing for the Egyptian Museum man 
were taken into a room filled with 
many glass cases containing relics, 
while several cases of mummies 
rested on the floor, An old man 
with flowing beard and black skull 
cap came to meet them from a little 
room adjoining. The girl greeted 
him by name and in a few words she 
explained that Allen had come to see 
if this ring which he had purchased 
was a genuine scarab or not. 

The old man bent his head over 
the small circle which Allen laid in 
his hand and peered at it a moment. 
Then he spoke slowly: 

“Hum—the black scarab—this is 
most strange—there is a legend of 
such a thing—but never—” 

“Oh, please tell us!” cried the girl 
eagerly. “Even if this isn’t a genuine 


scarab—tell us the legend—please.” 

“It is long ago” said the old man. 
“I cannot remember—but—” looking 
up into the two eager faces before 
him, “if you will some tomorrow at 
this hour—there are seldom visitors 
then—I shall endeavor to look 
through the manuscripts and find it. 
This ring, now, I cannot say. It ap- 
pears good—but there are clever imi- 
tations; still I do not see how any 
one would imitate that scarab. It 
has a strange story and little is 
known. Will you leave it, sir? And 
I can examine it closer.” 

“T think it is an uncanny thing,” re- 
plied Allen. “And I’m afraid to 
leave it, lest I lose my luck. I don’t 
care so much about the stone, if we 
may have the story.” 

Walking down the avenue, both 
apparently thoughtful, Allen said: 
“Tomorrow night we’ll know.” 

“IT can not wait for tomorrow” 
said the girl, “and yet I’m _ half 
afraid.” 

“May I go home with you?” 
asked Allen. “And we can talk.” 

“Oh!” she said, “I have no home. 
I just board at the Y. W. C. A. It 
is near the library. It is quiet and 
safe. My parents are dead. I was 
just wishing I had some place to ask 
you to come in for a cup of tea.” 

“Well, then,” said Allen, “you and 
I will have supper together and we'll 
go to a play—Miss Ames—at the 
Association—knows me. That was 


one of my mother’s pet fads and I’ve 
always kept up her gifts to it. I'll 
go there now and wait for you.” 
While he waited in the reading 
room of the building, after a brief 
conversation with Miss Ames, whose 
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stern visage relaxed into a smile as 
she greeted him, Allen tried to col- 
lect himself and think it out ration- — 
ally—but there was no explanation, 
They—beyond a doubt had remem- 
bered things seen in another exist- 
ence—and all through the evening 
every glance exchanged between 
them—every word spoken seemed 
merely a renewal of some confidence 
of long ago. Every trick of gesture 
and expression was strangely famil- 
iar. They both avoided speaking of 
the dreams or the strange rings, and 
parted from each other at the bars 
of the elevator shaft with great for- 
mality—but beneath it was the con- 
sciousness of a strong bond—un- 
breakable. 

The next evening he called for 
her at the library and they made 
their way to the museum rather si- 
lently. The old antiquity professor 
was waiting for them in the little 
inner room. On the table were piles 
of yellow parchments, musty black 
books and _ scarabs. When they 
were seated, he said: 

“IT found the story—but I had 
to hunt many places before I had 
it all. Perhaps it is only a legend. 
But I think not. It may not have 
anything regarding your ring, but I 
will tell it to you. I have copied 
it from many sources—briefly, it is 
this: ‘About the time of the sixth 
dynasty one of the kings of Egypt 
had a daughter. She was a damsel 
of great beauty and betrothed to a 
mighty man—and it chanced that the 
king had ordered a great tomb built 
for his family and among the sculp- 
tors there came strangers—and one 
was young and well favored. And 
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the eyes of the king’s daughter saw 
him as he sat in the sun at his carv- 
ing. And she straightway loved 
him. By the aid of a slave she dis- 
guised herself and stole out to meet 
him, and they met often. She would 
sit beside him as he worked and his 
comrades jeered at him for his love 
for a slave. But it chanced a sol- 
dier of the king passing one noon- 
tide recognized the daughter of his 
royal master, and he straightway 
went and told the king. And lo, 
the king was so angry that he ordered 
him instantly slain and then set 
spies upon the princess and the spies 
confirmed the story. Then the king 
himself walked out and saw his 
daughter steal away from the royal 
palace one moonlight night and slip 
through the rushes and marshes 
down to the river bank, and there she 
was clasped in the arms of her lover, 
while on the shining water of the 
river was a craft loaded with food 
for a journey. 

“Before they could loosen the craft 
from its mooring they were captured 
and carried to the Judgment Hall. 
There before the day dawned all the 
people were summoned and the 
wrath of the king was very great. 
The lover was sentenced to death. 
The princess was to be given unto the 
temple to become a priestess of Isis, 
to work out her forgiveness. 

“But the princess defied them all, 
and openly declared that she rejoiced 
in her iniquity, and that as hereto- 
fore she had chosen him in secret, 
she did now declare before all the 
people that he was her accepted lover, 
and him only would she acknowledge 
as her lord. 


“Then the wrath of the king in- 
creased ten fold and he ordered her 
to be put to death also. Her death 
was to be a terrible one. She was 
to be walled in alive in the inner 
recesses of the tomb which he was 
building. She was his last child and 
very fair and young, and his heart 
was set upon her marriage. Then 
he ordered her to be clothed in the 
white gown of the dead and all her 
jewels to be stripped from her and 
he ordered his artisan to have made 
two scarabs of black with the bettle 
symbol of immortality to be bound, 
and the words “wicked and faith- 
less” to be graven within. And since 
there had never been sin like this he 
ordered that these scarabs should be 
unlike any ever before, and that 
there should never again be any like 
them. So they were made of black. 

“And before the guards led the 
princess away, she turned to look at 
the lover and seeing his face full of 
grief and love, she broke away from 
her guards, ran and clasped him 
about the neck and kissed him—and it 
seemed as though the very heavens 
were moved, for a mighty wind 
rocked the temple and a great column 
fell and crushed them beneath it. 
And so their sentence of death was 
fulfilled quickly. The body of the 
lover was cast into the river; the 
princess’s remains borne to the family 
tomb. 

“The black scarabs were placed on 
them both by the order of the king, 
but the artisan who made them being 
young and touched by the great love 
of the young couple, placed these 
words, ‘Faithful and eternal’ on the 
inside of them instead of what the 
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king had ordered placed there.” 

“That, my young friends, is the 
story—fanciful—but pretty—and no 
doubt true. If I may now glance at 
the under surface of the scarab with 
the aid of my glass I can soon tell.” 

“Oh, No! Nol” cried the girl. 
“Don’t look! Besides, we must 
hurry. Thank you!” She rose and 
fastened her coat with nervous fin- 
gers, while Allen, seeing her nervous- 
ness, hastened to add his thanks and 
bid the professor good night. 

The streets outside were filled 
with mist and the lights made orange 
blotches on the damp walks. Neither 
spoke as they walked rapidly for a 
few minutes and then Aller saw that 
she was crying. Taking her arm he 
lead her gently into the broad door- 
way of the old church they were just 
then passing. Then quite naturally 
his arms were about her and her 
head was on his shoulder. 

“Now don’t cry” he said, softly. 
“All our troubles were over a few 
thousand years ago. We’re alive and 


together, so what’s the use.” 

“I know,” she sobbed, “but it’s all 
so—so queer—please let me cry about 
it for a minute!” 

“Cry away then,” he answered 
cheerfully, “but don’t be long, for 
we've lots to talk about. 


Of course 
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we'll take our wedding trip up the 
Nile. And if we find that old 
Pharaoh’s tomb I’ll treat it with re- 
spect—for I’d rather have you now, 
than to hae eloped with you a few 
centuries back.” 


Six months later a matter-of-fact 
English woman, touring Egypt, said 
to her husband in their room: 

“You know that young American 
couple who seem so fond of each 
other? Fancy what a queer thing I 
heard today. We were looking at 
the ruins of that tomb on the island 
—and he said: ‘See! Right here 
is where the lotus border was left un- 
finished—I suppose when we left, 
they quit right there.’ And she said: 
‘Yes, and you had planned for it so.’ 
Fancy—and yet this is their first 
trip, I know—for she told me that 
she had never crossed the ocean be- 
fore.” 

“Well—don’t you know,” said her 
stolid husband, “these Americans— 
they are always doing and saying odd 
things. No doubt their meaning 
was perfectly clear to themselves.” 

And Mr. and Mrs. Allen Maxwell, 
who were listening eagerly in their 
own room, on the other side of the 
thin partition, smiled at each other 
in perfect understanding. 


Posterity vs. Ames Bennett 


BY FRANK R. ADAMS 


= ENNETT stood in 

|, the moonlight and 

contemplated with 

“P41 a sigh the door 

‘ which had closed 

Wf gently behind him. 

On the steps he 

tortured himself with a recollection 

of her from whom he had just parted. 

Lennice Esterdahl was an unequivo- 

cal beauty. Charms such as hers 

would have made a lady’s man out of 

Arthur Schopenhauer. Ames Ben- 

nett was more susceptible than the 

famous misogynist. He had needed 

no special inducements to be attracted 

to Lennice. In a general way he 

liked the sex to which she belonged 

and in particular he was simply crazy 

about her as a manifestation of the 
feminine hypothesis. 

He had always known how won- 
derful she was, but now, with the 
echo of her refusal to marry him 
still burning in his ears, her desirabil- 
ity smote him more poignantly. The 
smooth way she did her hair and 
coiled it on the tender nape of her 
neck, the simple, direct gaze out of 
her clear blue eyes, the slender grace 
of her and the voice that throbbed 
like the deep notes of a cello—to think 
about them was exquisite pain. 

If you have never loved anybody 
like that—well, maybe you are lucky 
and you certainly have saved your- 
self hours of misery—but, on the 
other hand, you have missed an awful 


lot of something called the phantom 
F 
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of happiness. The ghost of a palm 
that has rested in yours, the smile 
you can almost recall, those are the 
memories that distinguish poets from 
plumbers. 

“T can never marry you.” 

How can the English language con- 
tain such a hideous phrase? “Hanged 
by the neck until dead,” is a cheerful 
little epigram by comparison. 

Yet she had said it and she was 
looking at him at the time. 

“Why not?” he had asked stupidly, 
stunned by the abrupt disaster of 
which, to tell the truth, his honest 
conceit had not warned him. 

“Because you are not a good phy- 
sical specimen,” she had told him with 
no attempt to beat about the bush. 

“Eugenics!” he gasped in horror. 
“How did he get in here—who left 
the cage open?” 

He was floored. He knew that 
what she had said was true—he was 
not a good physical specimen. Ames 
Bennett was the best sporting editor 
in New York, but when it came to 
muscular powers he simply was not 
there. Without his glasses he could 
not see ten feet in front of him and 
he had no chest expansion to speak 
of. Besides that, he was so angular 
that it took a very skilful tailor to 
make him look like anything but a 
hat rack. 

Ames was no beauty, but he had 
a way with him that so far had 
carried him blithely through life, 
skirting the pitfalls of accident, dis- 
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ease and love. If he had not been 
able to star on the athletic field or 
win championship honors in the ring, 
he at least could write about such 
things more grippingly than any re- 
porter on his staff, and he knew more 
records and batting averages than 
the entertaining author of Spalding’s 
Annual. More than one champion 
glove artist had been dug up by Ames 
from obscure entertainments held in 
dingy lofts with a lookout posted 
below to swap stories with the poor 
blind policeman on duty. 

But now he had run his little char- 
jot into a post. Suddenly every- 


thing else he had ever desired sank 
into insignificance before this girl 
who was apparently dismissing him. 

“Don’t you love me?” he demand- 


ed. He found that he was on his feet 
already preparing to go. 

“Why,” she hesitated, “I don't 
know. That has nothing to do with 
the case. I wouldn’t marry you, any- 
way.” 

“You always laugh at the things 
I say.” 

“Maybe I do, but a woman can’t 
always be laughing at her husband.” 

“Some of ’em are.” 

“Don’t make it hard for me, 
Ames, dear,” she said, her voice full 
of sweet trouble. “You know I like 
you and I always thought we’d be 
married some day, but I didn’t real- 
ize then how much I owed to pos- 
terity. We have no right to marry. 
It would be criminal. I have had 
myself examined and there is very 
fittle the matter with me—” 

“Hear, hear,” he applauded vigor- 


latively, taking in his entire super- 
structure critically. 

“You needn’t mention what’s the 
matter with me,” he interrupted. “I | 
tried to enter West Point once and 
they told me.” 

“While you,” she went on, ignor- 
ing the interruption and sti'l looking 
for a place to begin on, “you are a 
shining example of what not to do 
for health and efficiency. You smoke 
incessantly. Why, I’ve seen you light 
one cigarette from another,” 

“That’s economy,” he objected 
feebly. “The kind of cigarettes I 
smoke are cheaper than matches.” 

“Tt’s no use, Ames, to try to make 
me laugh,” she said soberly. “I used 
to be silly, but now I’m going to be 
sensible.” 

“If you’re going to be sensible,” he 
mourned, “then I suppose I haven't 
a chance. I'll admit no sensible girl 
would want to marry a half portion 
like me. My only chance was for 
you to develop emotional insanity. 
You don’t know the address of any 
nice, half-witted girl, do you?” he 
continued hopefully. 

She escorted him to the door in 
her old-time fashion, but here, instead 
of kissing him as sometimes she had 
done, she offered him her hand. She 
seemed to feel the pointed omission 
for she said, “It isn’t hygienic to kiss 
anyone.” 

“Good heavens,” he murmured in 
a daze,:“think of the chances I have 
taken in my life. And think also,” 
he continued regretfully, “of the 
chances I have missed.” 

Although he tried to cheer himself 
up and take the edge off the scene 
with a jesting farewell, nevertheless, 


| 
ously. 
| “While you—” she paused specu- 
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there was a real ache in his heart 
as he rode home in the subway to the 
bachelor apartment at One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, which apparently 
was to be his home for the rest of 
his days. 

For a week he moped around the 
office, messing up the box scores with 
a fine disregard for the three major 
leagues, and making an enemy for 
life of Kid Kennedy by failing to 
speak of his famous cross arm jab 
to the point of the chin of Battling 
Englander, in his recent mixup with 
that worthy. 

The day after his turndown, his 
naturally optimistic mind had sug- 
gested to him that he build up his 
defective physique by exercise and 
to that end he had purchased a pair 
of Indian clubs which he resolved to 
employ night and morning before re- 
tiring and after rising. 

His enthusiasm for exercise was 
somewhat dampened after he broke 
the chandelier in his room and hit 
himself twice in succession on the 
rear protuberance of his rather prom- 
inent head. He gave up the strenu- 
ous life before his landlady put 
him out for breakage. It was prob- 
ably just as well because, without 
knowing it, he had kept a lighted cig- 
arette between his lips all the time 
-he was swinging the clubs. 


At the end of the week he could © 


stand it no longer. The annoying 
pain in his heart demanded chloro- 
form. He knew that she could not 
be as desirable as his fancy and mem- 
ory pictured her. No woman could. 

He resolved to prove it to himself. 
He called her up. “Hello,” he said, 
as she answered the telephone. “Have 
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you a friend by the name of Ames 
Bennett ?” 

“Surely,” she replied with a thrill 
of surprised pleasure in her voice; 
“at least, I hope so.” 

“Is there any reason why your 
friends shouldn’t call on you occa- 
sionally,” he demanded, “especially 
if they can’t stand it to stay away?” 

“Why no,” she replied doubtfully ; 
“T don’t think so.” 

“Then I’m coming out tonight dis- 
guised as a friend. You will know 
me by a red carnation in my button- 
hole. I promise not to say a thing 
that isn’t in the etiquette books under 
the head of ‘Sample conversation for 
a lady and a gentleman who have 
met for the first time.’ ” 

After dinner that night, Ames stood 
in front of the mirror in his room a 
long time, carefully examining his 
offending physique. Then he de- 
liberately kicked himself twice and 
with a sigh sought the street, where 
he purchased a carnation for his 
coat lapel. 

Lennice belonged to the society 
page strata of the New York popu- 
lation. By that is not meant that 
she moved in the Vanderbilt set, 
but that the doings of her friends 
frequently received mention in the 
newspapers, especially if the items 
were sent in. At any rate, her fin- 
ancial status was miles above that of 
a sporting editor. Her father was 
popularly supposed to have an un- 
derground tunnel connected with the 
sub-treasury. 

There was a butler at Esterdahl’s 
house who let Ames in and ushered 
him to the living room, where Len- 
nice was improving the shining mo- 
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ments by reading a ten pound volume 
of anatomy. 

“Good Lord,’ Ames muttered to 
himself, as his eye fell on her grace- 
ful profile. “She’s prettier than | 
thought.” 

At the sight of him she rose and 
a pleased boyish smile illumined her 
features. 

I live.” he exclaimed, swallow- 


hich was pounding 


ing his heart, w ’ 
in his throat, “if it isn’t Miss Jones. 
No? Am I mistaken? ‘Then it’s 
Miss Esterdahl. I always get you 
two girls mixed up.” 

“It’s nice to see you again, Ames,” 
she said, just a bit wistfully. “You 
are dreadfully entertaining, and I've 
been rather bored without you.” 

“What do you think of Mr. Grey's 
new novel?” he asked lightly, indi- 
cating the anatomy she had _ been 
reading. “I think in some ways he 
is stronger than Robert W. Chambers, 
don’t you? Sex novels are going 
out, though, I believe.” 

The butler announced Mr. Robert 
Howe. 

“Robert Howe?” Ames questioned, 
while the butler went to usher in the 
visitor. 

“Ves,” Lennice admitted. “I think 
you know him.” 

“If you mean the chap who was 
champion shot putter and hammer 
thrower six or seven years ago, of 
course I know him. We were in the 
same class at the University.” 

“He’s the one. He drops in nearly 
every evening for a little while. 
Father and Mr. Howe are great 
friends.” 

Robert Howe entered. Nature had 
copied some of the best Greek stat- 
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uary when she put him 
Just six feet, broad in shoulder, bu 
thin in the flank, with a pink 
white skin that looked as 11 
recently been scrubbed, Robert 
could have been an “ad” for ai 
body’s brand of ready-m: 

without being retouched a partici 
the artst. 

But when nature had don 
much for him she quit. entail 
was equipped only for horse-shoein; 
Still, any man who looked the 
he did in a track suit didn't need 
be any Socrates. 

Not that Robert lacked any con 
dence in himself. Nothing like that 
Everything had been so easy for 
that he took it as a matter of cours 

“How are you?’ he greeted Am 
laconically when he discovered there 
was another caller. 

The conversation languished 


though Lennice strove desperatel) 


keep it alive. The young t 
had a capacity of only one thou 
an hour even when he Tat 


full speed, and Ames, fo: 

couldn’t think of anything except sa 
castic remarks, most of which | 


manage to stifle before they rea 


the open air 

At length Lennice suggested tl 
they take up the rug and dance. 
am teaching Mr. Howe some of th« 
new steps,” she explained. 

“Oh, yes,” acknowledged Am 
without interest. Then, apparent! 
without any reference to what hi: 
gone before, he added in a momen 
“They had a swell troop of perforn 
ing elephants with the Barnum show 
this year. Did you see them?” 

The girl got his meaning even 1 
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the other man didn’t and shot him a 
reproof with her eyes, which caused 
him to wilt in burlesque chagrin. 
“Will you play the piano, Ames?” she 
asked. 

“Sure, Ames, you play the piano,” 
chimed in Howe. “You used to be 
pretty good at it when you were at 
college. You will be a lot better than 
the phonograph.” 

“I am intensely flattered,” the 
sporting editor contrived to say in- 
stead of several other things that 
crowded to his mind. “Chain me by 
one leg to the piano and I| will make 
Wagner sound like a Quaker meet- 
ing.” 

While he played aimlessly selec 
ions of ragtime and popular waltzes, 
Ames had a lot of time to decide 
vhat he thought about Robert Howe 
and his relation with Lennice Ester- 
lahl. The deliberate calmness with 
vhich the girl was going about her 

arch for the physically perfect spec- 
imen, chilled him to the marrow. It 
was the most cold-blooded proposi 

yn he had ever heard of. Under 
he modern plan courtship could be 
lone away with in favor of a physi- 
al examination and marriage would 
be more like an operation than a 
‘eremony. 

Before this evening Ames _ had 
rather liked young Howe, although he 
had never considered him seriously 
iS amounting to much. They had 


been friends in the way that athletes 
ind sporting editors are always 
friends, the athlete looking down on 
the editor with good-natured toler- 
ance and the editor regarding the ath- 
lete as a sort of overgrown child. 
But now he discovered that he 
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really hated the other and his fist 
itched to land on the jaw of the 
six-footer, although he knew that 
any power he could exert in a blow 
could do no more than annoy his 
rival. 

When they were tired of dancing, 
Ames gloomily excused himself on 
the plea that he had some writing to 
do. Lennice escorted him to the 
door, vaguely troubled at his unhap- 
piness. 

“I am sorry you can’t stay, Ames,” 
she said. “I thought you and Mr. 
Howe would be sure to like each 
other because you are both interested 
in sports. He says that at the next 
Olympic games he expects to put the 
shot fifty-two feet. Isn’t that won- 
derful ?” 

“Uh-huh!” admitted Ames listless- 
ly. “But what chance would he have 
against a cannon that can heave one 
of those things ten miles? Tell me, 
beautiful creature, will you meet me 
for lunch tomorrow and let me say 
something you ought to know ?” 

“Why 

“Have no fear. I will promise to 
sterilize myself every ten minutes 
while we are together,” he hastened 
to supply bitterly 

‘All right, then I will come,”’ she 
said graciously. 

“T will expect you at the Plaza at 
one-thirty,” he said on departing, and 
then added significantly, “alone.” 

Ames had no definite idea why he 
wanted to see her. Probably there 
wasn’t any particular reason; in fact, 
reason was tugging him the other 
way and telling him never to see any 
woman again and if necessary take 
the veil, or whatever it is a man 
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takes when he becomes a monk. 

He felt that this engagement with 
her on the morrow was going to be 
the last. It was only a lunch, but it 
depressed him. 

She kept her appointment promptly. 
He had been there half an hour 
ahead of time, walking up and down 
the corridor, smoking cigarettes fe- 
verishly. 

“You ought not to smoke so much,” 
she reproved as they met. “It will 
kill you.” 

He grinned sardonically as he 
threw away the remnant of his cig- 
arette. 

“I gave you an opportunity to re- 
form me,” he said, “but now, since 
you have given me up there isn’t a 
soul in all the world to tell me what 
I should or shouldn’t do. Gee!” he 


exclaimed with a sigh, “ain’t it great 
to be free?” 

They sat in the corner of the res- 
taurant at an intimate little table for 


two. 

“What were you going to tell me?” 
she demanded promptly, when they 
were alone, free from the ministra- 
tions of the waiter. 

“What was I going to tell you?” 
he repeated vaguely. “Was I going 
to tell you something?” 

“Yes, you spoke about it last night, 
that’s why I came to meet you to- 
day.” 

“If I’ve got to tell you something 
I will tell you the only thing I can 
think of.” 

“What’s that?” 

“IT love you.” He looked at her 
hopefully, as a dog who expected to 
be fed might, and then continued, 
speaking hesitatingly. “Oh, I know 


I shouldn’t have said that. I prom- 
ised I wouldn’t, didn’t I? But when 
every street car rattling on the tracks 
keeps saying it and the robins in the 
parks and the policemen on the beat 
and even the Dago peddlers that go 
yelling through the streets kee; 
shouting, ‘I love you,’ instead of 
‘strawberries,’ the way they ought to, 
why I just can’t help joining in.” 

“You must stop, Ames,” Lennice 
reproved, looking around for fear 
somebody had heard him. 

“Stop? Why talk of stopping Niag- 
ara Falls?” 

“But you must stop,” she faltered 
“IT am engaged to Robert Howe.” 

A shrieking silence fell between 
them. He picked up a fork ner- 
vously and laid it down again. 

“Engaged to Robert Howe?” he 
said finally and calmly in a voice 
which he did not recognize as his 
own. “You can't love him. You 
couldn't even be friends with the 
owner of a mind like his. Why, 
Robert Howe’s think tank is stuffed 
with cornmeal mush.” 

“You mustn’t say such things and 
I must never see you again.” She 
rose with the luncheon untasted. “I 
wanted to tell you first about the 
engagement before you saw it in the 
papers, but if you are going to be 
rude I am sorry I was so consider- 
ate.” She turned to go. “Good-bye. 
After I am married I know I shall 
miss you dreadfully.” 

Ames sat stunned as she went 
away. “That’s a fine way to begin 
matrimony, ‘After I am married I 
shall miss you dreadfully.’ Great 
Scott! There may be something in 
this cave man business after all.” 
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She had said nothing about the 
date of her wedding, but Ames 
learned it soon enough through the 
society columns of his newspaper. 
No time was wasted. The wedding 
was planned for a fortnight later, in 
the church of the Holy Something-or- 
other on Fifth Avenue, somewhere in 
the Seventies. 

Ames spent the next two weeks in 


a sort of numb condition, doing his: 


work automatically. The fact that 
her wedding was actually announced 
was so stunning that his brain re- 
fused to react to it; after the cere- 
mony was over it would be so hope- 
less. Heretofore he had never quite 
given up the fond delusion that she 
was not serious when she _ had 
turned him down. Seeing the an- 
nouncement in cold type removed all 
his doubts. The calamity was going 
to happen. 

The papers made quite a fuss 
about the approaching wedding. The 
fact that it had been eugenically ar- 
ranged leaked out and the novelty of 
it attracted a great deal of attention. 
Robert Howe’s position in the world 
of sport was such that the news of 
his nuptials was important enough to 
to be mentioned on the pink page. 
Altogether there was a lot more lime- 
light about the affair than anybody 
cared for, especially Ames Bennett, 
who read every reference with a 
groan. 

The so-called funny paragraphers 
made material out of it and the car- 
toonists managed to earn a day’s pay 
on the same subject. To escape 
from his distress Ames sought the 
theater. At the first musical show 
he attended he found the comedian 
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getting a hearty laugh from an inter- 
polated line about the scientific mar- 
riage. Ames left the theater for a 
cabaret and found them singing a 
song about it. 

He went to a bar and sterilized 
himself thoroughly with alcohol. The 
physician who gave him the mor- 
phia later said that as an amateur 
sterilizer Ames was a pippin and de- 
served a medal from the International 
Association of Distillers and Brew- 
ers. 

The wedding was to be in the 
evening. When the afternoon of the 
fatal day rolled around, the manag- 
ing editor of the newspaper on which 
Ames was employed called him into 
his office. 

“T want to talk to you, Bennett,” 
said the “Old Man,” so called be- 
cause he was the youngest managing 
editor in New York. 

“All right,” said Ames with gloomy 
nonchalance. “I don’t blame you if 
you don’t like the way I have been 
doing my work lately. I admit it 
is rotten.” 

“T didn’t say anything about your 
work,” said the managing editor with 
some surprise. “What you have 
done is all right, or if it wasn’t I 
didn’t notice it. It’s what you haven’t 
done that I want to speak about. I 
haven’t seen a single reference on 
your page to the Howe-Esterdahl 
wedding.” 

Ames groaned. 

“Every other paper in town has 
had some good funny stuff in the 
sporting sheet about this marriage 
and the kind of children they will 
have. Great Scott, man, where is 


your sense of humor? Robert Howe: 
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is one of the foremost athletes in the 
country and people who read the 
sporting page are interested in his 
wedding, especially under such novel 
circumstances.” 

The sporting editor rolled a pencil 
uneasily between his two palms. His 
soul was writhing under the unin- 
tentional torture his superior was in- 
flicting upon him. He dared not 
trust himself to speak for fear he 
would betray his emotions. 

“T’ll tell you what you do,” the 
managing editor went on, wondering 
if Bennett, who was usually voluble, 
had lost his powers of speech, “you 
go over to the wedding tonight at 
the church and see what happens and 
then come back to the office and 
write a funny feature story about 

“A funny feature story,’ Ames re- 
peated in horror, exasperated beyond 
“Don't that 
this wedding is the biggest disaster 
And you ask me 


endurance. you know 
since the Titanic? 
to write a funny story about it!” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said 
the other in surprise, gazing with 
friendly concern at the young man, 
who was rapidly enveloping himself 
in cigarette smoke. 

“Don’t ask me,” 
moodily. “I'll do it. 
a funny story about how it feels 
to have your leg cut off, I'll go to 
the hospital and get the material. It 
makes me laugh now when I think 
how funny it is. Ha! ha!” He croaked 
hoarsely. 

Still chuckling mirthlessly, Ames 
left the office and proceeded to his 
apartments to dress for the ceremony, 
which he purposed to attend in the 


Ames returned 


If you want 
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double capacity of guest and sews 
paper humorist. 

The church was crowded to the 
doors. The ushers had difficulty in 
keeping the aisles clear. Apparently 
none of the invitations were unused 
was curious to see this 
bride and groom of a new régime 
mated under perfect physical condi- 
tions. 

Ames managed to effect am en 
trance, however, by proclaiming his 
relation with the press. He discov 
that he 

There 


ered was not alone in his 


glory were a dozen other 
reporters occupying front seats, as 
if it were a baseball game or a great 
legal battle. 

him with merry 


jests about the coming performance 


They welcomed 
They did not know that he was a 

quainted with the bride. 

There 
seemed to be countless preliminaries 


At last the ordeal began. 


Reams of music had to be played and 
a great many ordinary looking peo 
ple had to parade around in new 
lothes, thé men looking miserabl 
and the women proud. The majo: 
ity of the members of the male sex 
the hobbling of one of their 
You 


view 


number with apprehension. 

never can tell who will be next. 
The came in. No king 

could himself 


He actually seemed to like 


groom 
have carried mor‘ 
proudly. 
it Ames recollected having seen him 
strut before a grandstand in the 
same way, clad only in a track shirt 
and trousers. Now in evening dress 
he was a no less commanding figure 
The sporting editor admitted bitterly 
in his inner consciousness that his 


rival looked like a perfect mate for 


; 
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the most beautiful girl in the world. 

The women in the audience agreed 
with him. An almost perceptible 
gasp of admiration fluttered through 
the air as he walked down the aisle 
with his best man, 

Then slowly, with head raised 
proudly, came the bride and her 
father. 

Ames’s heart sank like a leaden 
shot. How could he say anything 
funny about her with his heart telling 
him she was the most wonderful 
‘reature in all the world and he was 
just about to lose her. 

[f she would only trip on something 
and fall or tear her train, maybe he 
‘ould make something funny out of 
that. But no. There was no hitch 
in her progress, no obstacle, nothing 
seemed to stand between her and 
her future husband. 

The organist, was playing softly 
a quiet, well-bred air, the scent of 
flowers drifted in on a slight breeze, 
swaying the silken decorations, which 
were strung like a canopy from the 
altar and the balcony to the dome. 

Finally Lennice stood side by side 
before the minister with her physi- 
cally perfect mate. After intermin 
able seconds he addressed them. li 
something funny would only happen 
now! Bennett groped fruitlessly in 
his brain for a comic idea. There 
was none. 

All at once a single feminine cry 
pierced the hush which pervaded the 
church. 

There was an uneasy movement in 
the congregation. People turned to 
ask their neighbors what had hap- 
pened. 

The minister paused in his dron- 
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ing recital of the marriage service. 

“Fire!” the cry which makes your 
heart stop, raced shrilly to the vaulted 
ceiling and echoed back again. Scarce 
less rapidly tongues of flame began 
flickering around the ends of the 
silken ribbons which were attached 
to the altar rail. A loose end of 
ribbon had been blown by the wind 
into an open candle. The fire rapidly 
communicated itself from ribbon to 
ribbon. Little darts of flame raced 
up the narrow strips of cloth to the 
dome. As each ribbon burned off at 
the rail it swung, a line of fire, out 
to the middle of the congregation. 

The women huddled back into the 
pews, terrified beyond action by the 
tiny flames that were swinging in 
their faces. 

Then all at once a voice was heard 
addressing them authoritatively. 

“There is no danger,” said the 
voice, proceeding from a thin young 
man who had unceremoniously pushed 
the minister aside and taken his place 
on the platform. “If you will file 
out quietly, the forward aisles first, 
I will guarantee to get you all ont 
safely.” 

Sparks were falling frem above, 
hut for some reason the crowd hist- 
ened to this curious young man who 
so confidently guaranteed safety. 

“The organist will play a march,” 
said the young man peremptorily, 
looking up to the balcony where the 
keyboard of the organ was concealed. 

There was no response from the 
organ. 

“The organist unfortunately had 
another engagement,” said the young 
man. 

All at once the organ burst forth 
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into a clamorous riot of music. The 
air was “Too Much Mustard,” which 
had probably never heard itself 
played on a church pipe organ be- 
fore. It served its purpose though. 
Everybody laughed and then accom- 
panied by a rapid fire of directions 
from the young man at the altar, they 
filed out in fairly orderly fashion, 
while the lurid flames from the burn- 
ing decorations made curious lights 
in the dim heights in the church. 

At last everyone was out. The 
church was empty save for the young 
man and the organist. 

“You can cut that out now,” said 
the young man, addressing the in- 
visible player. 

From overhead the sparks were 
coming down like rain and an un- 
pleasant smelling blue smoke swirled 
through the air as the wind from 
outside played pranks in the vast 
audience hall. Hardly noticing these 
things and certainly forgetful of the 
place where he was, the young man 
at the altar thoughtfully inserted a 
cigarette between his lips and lit it 
from one of the altar candles. 

Down the steps from the tiny bal- 
cony where the organ keyboard was 
concealed came a person in what had 
previously been a white brocaded 
satin dress. It was now soiled in 
several places with cinders, and the 
remnant of a chiffon veil which had 
been hastily torn off was draped 
takishly about her ears. 

In the dim light at the altar the 
young man perceived the dress be- 
fore he noticed the features. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, “I 
didn’t know the organist was a girl 
or I never would have asked you to 


stay. I have to admit that you've 
got good nerve.” Then as she came 
closer to the altar the light illumined 
her features completely. “Well, I'm 
damned.” 

“Hello, Ames,” she said calmly, 
looking him over curiously and not- 
ing with a quizzical smile the cigar- 
ette he was smoking. “You are a 
brave man, Ames.” 

“Not very,’ he returned with a 
half smile. “You see, I knew this 
church was fireproof construction and 
that there wasn’t any chance of any- 
thing burning except the decorations. 
For pure bravery you are entitled to 
the nickle plated coal scuttle. How 
did you come to be playing the pipe 
organ?” 

“Why,” she returned modestly, 
“when I saw that the regular organ- 
ist had run away, I just happened to 
be nearest so I went up and did it.” 

“Gee, you are a wonder,” he said, 
taking in her ragged wedding cos- 
tume from head to foot. “I don’t 
know any other girl in the world who 
would have done that.” 

She returned his look with shining 
eyes. “And I don’t know any other 
man in the world, Ames, who would 
have handled the crowd the way you 
did. You sure have a way with you.” 

“Well,” he said briskly, wishing to 
change the subject from the one that 
was breaking his heart, “let’s get out 
of here and hunt up Mr. Howe and 
the minister so we can go on with 
the wedding.” He looked at his 
watch. “I’ve got to get into the 
office with a story about this in half 
an hour if I am going to make the 
first edition.” 

The ribbons had burned themselves 
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out and save for a few smoldering 
strands the fire had practically ex- 
tinguished itself. 

“Never mind about Mr. Howe,” 
said Lennice, linking her arm in his. 
“Here is the minister coming back 
and he is all we really need. From 
the way Mr. Howe started he ought 
to be about Forty-second Street by 
now, so we won't wait for him to 


come back. If we hurry we can get 
through in plenty of time for you to 
get the story in the first edition.” 

Without any particular regard for 
hygiene or scandal, Ames Bennett 
kissed the eugenic bride full on the 
lips, right in front of the minister. 

“The funny part about it,” he ex- 
plained a little later, “is that I didn’t 
set fire to the church myself.” 
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The Lift 


BY J. 


ROM 
studio,Gus 
White, photograph- 
er, looked into the 


his too-lofty 


heart of the morn- 

ing sun with dull, 

unappreciative eye. 

His stunted vision pictured only a 
world grown colorless and flat. In the 


unceasing hum of commerce that 


reached him from the busy streets, a 
discordant note predominated. 


That 
note was vividly at variance with the 
studio silence—a despairing stillness 
unbroken by a customer’s voice for 
three whole days. 

He seized hungrily the remnants of 
a discarded perfecto, applied the 
match, and stared in miserable indo- 
lence at the smoke rings that detached 
themselves from the haze of blue, and 
lived a dreamy life in the stagnant 
quiet, until each flattened against the 
dusky. skylight. 

With dream-thought wings he 
soared until a quick step on the stair 
brought him back to the imperative 
present. The door opened and he 
went forward, expectant. 

Alas, the hopeful expression gave 
way to the habitually wistful one, 
when he recognized the visitor as 
“only a friend.” In silence he re- 
turned to his chair and 
perfecto. 

In this abode of doleful dumps, the 
caller was cheerful. 

“Greetings and salutations, Gus,” 
he remarked. “How’s business ?” 


rummage- 


BERNARD 


LYNCH 


“It may be all right,” returned the 
other, in a dark blue tone picked ou 
with brown, “for all I know. | 
haven’t seen, heard, or even flirted 
with any for seventy-two hours.” 

“Fickle jade! 
tor this wholesale desertion ?” 

“I don’t. 
me. 


How 
Problem’s too big for 
But I might hazard a guess that 
one slight contributing cause is th 
fact that the way into my parlor, as 
that of the spider’s, is ‘up a winding 
stair.’ 
exact. 
be treated like the Queen of Spain, 


Up three flights of ‘em, ta b 
People, nowadays, expect 


a supposition of not having any legs 
They won’t walk; they visit you onl) 
when you’re approachable in an ele 
vator! 

“You mean a lift,” remarked the 
visitor. 

“No, I don’t. I may be a good 
many fool things, but I’m not giving 
up a good, plain, understandable 
American term to ape the Angloman 
acs. You've become so darn [ritis! 
ever since you launched a member o! 
that English Pony Ballet!” 

“Nice girl. Looked like an ange! 
and consumed two pounds of beef 
steak and a quart of pale ale to he: 
own whack at luncheon. Little, but 
how she could dance. The vim was 
all there, just as all our long-winded 
‘elevator’ is found in the tiny, one- 
syllable ‘lift.’ Take your head in 
Gus, and listen to me. Or is there an 
attraction down in the street?” 

“No attraction other than the fasci- 
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nation a busy place has for an idle 
fellow. I guess I’ll have to pull out 
of this joint. I believe I’m wasting 
time on a foolish venture.” 

“You’d get enough to do if you’d 
cease being so infernally ordinary and 
commonplace,”” commented the caller. 

“But 1 am just ordinary and com- 
monplace,” replied Gus, irritably. 
“And all I want is the ordinary dollar 
from the ordinary citizen for very or- 
dinary work. There’s nothing spec- 
tacular about me or my job, but I’m 
capable of giving a fair return for all 
the confidence placed in me.” 

“Bah! You talk like a copybook in 
the days when we wrote Spencerian 
hand. ’Tis written by those expound- 
ing the doctrine of commercial philos- 
ophy that if a man makes a better 
mousetrap than any other man, he 
will be eagerly sought, even though 
he choose to dwell in a wilderness or 
on the sands of Sahara. Now—” 

“Say, what are you driving at? 
Question of my ability?” 

“Not at all. Don’t get hot under 
that extraordinarily high collar of 
yours. I’m just questioning the truth 
of the mousetrap proposition. Your 
mousetrap—excuse me, your artistic 
product—is all to the merry. You're 
giving "em as good at six dollars the 
dozen as they hand out in the high- 
brow section at thirty dollars. I call 
you a first-class performer in the 
photographic arena. Now quality 
and individuality are the magnets 
drawing the needles of business. 
You’ve got the quality. But you're 
wallowing in the mudruts of mechani- 
ca] custom and have allowed your im- 
agination to go to seed.” 

“Fine!” sneered Gus. “You talk 
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like some fellow whose living depends 
on a typewriter plus a_perfervid 
fancy.” 

“Well, both commodities could be 
used in your business.” 

“Let you tell it!” 

“Exactly. Now you think business 
is slack because you suffer from too 
many stairs, too few nabobs in your 
showcase, too many dingy corners in 
the studio, too few tapestries and 
padded sofas to lighten them up, 
et cet, ad nauseum. What you need 
is a publicity promotor. And when 
| say pub. pro., of course I mean a 
good one, who wouldn’t balk at oper- 
ating with a Chinese laundry for 
base.” 

“[ suppose,” gloomed Gus, “you 
imply your humble self ?”’ 

“Just so—minus the qualifying 
term. Well, goodbye, Gus.” 

“What’s the rush?” 

“Oh, when I’m entering into a new 
line of employment I’m always impa- 
tient until the job’s well under way. 
You don’t know it, Gus, but having 
promised to pay me ten per cent. on 
ll business that comes in tomorrow, 
it behooves me to hustle out and push 
said business up those twisty stairs. 
Besides, I’m a trifle short myself, just 
at this juncture, and if I happen in 
on the manager of ‘County Kate’ at 
5.30 he may think to invite me to 
dine.” 

Gus stood open-mouthed while the 
door slammed, then reopened to this, 
“Please have furniture, self and plates 
showing a clean and morning face 
tomorrow, and if a damsel enters and 
refers to the absence of a lift don’t 
smite her—but just put two dollars 
extra on the bill and appease your 
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Yankeedoodledum that way.” 

The rest of the day gloomed itself 
into limbo, and Gus arose to what he 
supposed would prove its_ replica. 
Still, there was something in that vol- 
atile chap’s hints about the dingyness 
of the place. Before nine o’clock 
he had done much in the way of pol- 
ishing brass, brushing off the dust of 
indifference, changing the weather- 
worn pictures in the sidewalk show- 
case to fresher samples. 

He had just washed his hands and 
deliberated as to what form of time- 
killer he should adopt, once the daily 
paper might be finished, when his 
heart gave a thump. It 
steps approaching, and a swish of 
silken fabric on silken fabric told the 
visitor was no such disappointment 
as that of yesterday. 

A vision of white femininity pene- 
trated delicately into the morning air 
of the studio. 

“Mr. White?” she queried, in a 
tone of slight bewilderment, as her 
gaze took in the paltry surroundings. 

“Yes, I am Mr. White.” 

The dainty little person arched a 
doll-like head, while eyes of baby blue 
rested ardently on the dark corridor 
from whence she had just come. 
Then, with a jump, she seemed to re- 
member where she was, and that she 
had an errand there. 

“T want a sitting,” she observed, 
carelessly. 

“Yes. Will it be postcards? I 
can give you some excellent results 
at four for fifty cents.” 

“Decidedly not,” with impressive 
dignity. “I want a dozen of your best 
cabinets. Or—at least, something 
about twelve dollars.” 


was—foot- 


Gus calculated rapidly. His best 
were about six dollars. Probably she 
meant to give an order for two dozen. 
He had just motioned her into the 
alcove which a few wire hairpins and 
a hand glass endeavored to metamor- 
phose into a dressing room, when the 
outside door opened again and two 
more ladies entered. They were ex- 
pensively gowned, and anticipation, of 
some sort or other, was written plainly 
on their handsome faces. 

“Mr. White’s studio?” And they, 
too, looked around curiously. 

“Yes. May I be of service?” 

“Well—I think we will sit for pan- 
els. Don’t you fancy panels, Maud?” 

Maud said she did; at the same 
time smoothing her long gloves and 
looking everywhere but in the glass 
case, where Gus was anxiously setting 
forth the few samples of panels in his 
possession. 

“What d’ye think of these?” asked 
the first speaker. 

“Very good indeed,” returned 
Maud, who hadn’t given them a 
glance. Instead, she meandered to 
the window and seemed to be taking 
a view of the other side of the way. 

“Will you pose together?” asked 
the photographer. 

“Certainly not. My friend will sit 
first. Oh, and the price—” 

Gus was wondering whether to stick 
to twelve dollars, or drop a few pegs, 
when Maud turned. 

“The style you have downstairs, at 
fifteen dollars, is very nice,” she ob- 
served. 

Gus hastened in to dispose of his 
first client with a feeling that he had 
better wake up. This lasted all 
through the sitting, and even the six 
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real dollars she left as deposit did not 
dissipate his impression of being in 
a dream, for there were Maud and 
her friend with even larger sums 
burning in their mesh bags. 

And ere they were disposed of there 
came another influx, all feminine, all 
exquisitely dressed, all anxious to sit 
and simper on the polished settee of 
his inane “garden scene,” facing his 
so long unemployed camera. Num- 
ber four considered eighteen dollars 
was quite enough to pay. After that 
Gus accepted what they offered and 
made out receipts mechanically. Singly 
they came, and in trios and quar- 
tettes, smiling happily, generously 


surrendering neatly folded bills from 
dainty purses. 

Gus had little time to think, as he 
went about his duties and saw his 
stock of plates diminish with gratify- 


ing rapidity, while the cash drawer 
rang rapidly and often. The rush 
kept up, until the scene took on the 
aspect of a D. A. R. convention with 
all delegates in harmony. Clients 
lined the walls in serried white, 
flowed into the gallery en masse, ex- 
uded delicate perfumes, and indeed, 
seemed a rosebud garden of girls, 
with Gus buzzing proudly as king bee 
thereabout. 

Shortly after high noon his plates 
ran low, but he ’phoned to a nearby 
fellow photographer for a loan, and 
when the boy arrived sent him out for 
coffee and ladies’ fingers. He could 
afford to offer the hospitality he had 
seen in better supplied galleries, and 
the ladies really needed sustenance, 
since each one now had to wait for 
several preceding customers. 

Not until the dusty office clock 


pointed to the hour of four, was 
there any cessation in the inflow of 
femininity and greenbacks. Gradu- 
ally the assemblage thinned and as 
the city clocks chimed the half hour, 
he escorted the last remaining trio 
to the door, bade each a pleasant 
adieu, and sank weakly into a chair. 
Silence again reigned in the studio. 

Hush—a stealthy footstep—the 
door slyly opens. Is it a robber? 
Well, he will give up his hard earned 
cash only after a fight. 

Again it was “only a friend.” As 
before he began, “Greetings and salu- 
tations, Gus. How’s business?” 

Gus didn’t answer, because he was 
so busy turning up his nose at his 
friend’s get-up. Real English it was, 
from the clothes bespeaking Poole of 
London, to the shining top hat, the 
neat spats, the very becoming mono- 
cle, 

“Rawley, old top,” he remarked, 
“it’s a bally shame, don’t you know, 
to expect a chap to give you a look-in 
daily when the lift’s not running.” 

“You'd better get out of those mas- 
querade clothes if you expect to be 
a welcome guest here,” snapped Gus. 

“Masquerade clothes—my word!” 

“Yes. You look like a darn fool.” 

“Be quiet a jiff, Gus, and I'll make 
you look like one. Business picked 
up some today ?” 

“T should say it did. One contin- 
ual rush from start to finish. And 
the queer thing was, my prices kept 
rising without my saying a word.” 

“It’s a good game that does its own 
boosting. However, I’m now going 
to cover your head with heaped-up 
coals of fire and leave you so dog- 
goned grateful to these glad rags 
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that you'll be begging them to dress 
up the suit of armor you’re bound to 
have in your artfully redecorated 
studio in the Back Bay section. For 
it’s to this coat and these spats, with 
other accessories, that 47 Hanover 
Street owes its sudden rush of pros 
perity to the top floor. 
painfully disillusioned. Haven't you 
been called upon by a large number 
of the feminine sex today—didn’t all 
have sittings, order photos and leave 
deposits? And didn’t each one say 
she would call for the finished work? 
Well, she will call, and she will in 
every case autograph a thirteenth 
picture. Suppose you print but 
twelve? Better think twice, Gus. The 
bakers’ dozen is a good number to 
stop at.” 

But Gus was giving himself sun 
dry pinches and exclaiming, “Now | 
know I am snoozing.”’ 

Then he became aware of a folded 
paper which was being inserted under 
his nose, and of a marked paragraph 
under the heading “Personal.” 


You, look 


‘Dear Madge :- 


“Lord Irvington, of Clive- 
den, Berks, England, whom dame rumor 
saith would not be averse to an American 
bride, has formed a most unique plan of 
securing the loveliest of faces from which 
to make a choice. His private secretary 
is to secure a copy of every photograph 
made in a working day at one photograph 
studio; and for this city the favoured 
studio is Mr. Augustus White’s at 47 
Hanover Street. Obscure and unknown 
may both Mr. White and his studio be 
My Lord’s reason for favouring such an 
artist is the wish to secure unaltered re- 
plicas of nature, minus even retouching 
Furthermore, ’tis whispered His Lord- 
ship is a believer in chirography. What a 
pity the selected photoes cannot be auto 
zraphed by the fair ones!” 


“And those benighted females 


reaad—and credited—that bosh?” 

“Swallowed bait, line and sinker. | 
had only to lurk by the door ia my 
London togs—'twas enough. I made 
up for the secretary, but half the 
doves undoubtedly believed me to be 
His Lordship in person, looking for 
And 
come tor 


her future Ladyship incognito. 


then, when they didn’t 
thick, | could make considerable play 
by a start of delighted surprise—as 
thus!—and dropping my cane inad 
vertently—as thus! Then she believed 


I was so struck by her transcendent 


beauty that not another female ha 
Pallas, 
Athene and—give me another good 


a chance, were she Venus, 
looking female of classic times Gus-— 

“Cassandra!” 

“Thanks! I prefer Diana—tied in 
a bunch. Well, what’s the sordid in 
telligence of the cash?” 

“Four hundred dollars.” 

“Fine. You owe me ten per cent 
recollect. And also a trifle for ex 
penses—lamp black and a brush, as 
well as bristol board on which to paint 
a series of your astoundingly inflated 
prices.” 

“Oh, so you’re responsible for them 
too?” 

“T sure am. All of which proves 
my dear Gus, that busines 


needs publicity someé of the time, and 


every 


some businesses need publicity all ot 
the time, and no business but needs 

“T’ve heard it before,” interrupted 
Gus. “Here, let those ladies’ fingers 
alone.” 


“Want 
tainly. 


Le! 
They're only appetizers, an) 
way you put it. Let’s borrow five 
dollars from each other and 
ourselves a regular meal.” 


‘em for souvenirs? 


bury 
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“Babe” Fisher Redeems Himself 


BY HAROLD DE POLO 


ABE FISHER, 
wanted for the 
killing of one 
“Red” Ginnis, 
“bad man,” sat at 
a table in the Wel- 


come <All Saloon 
in the little mining camp of Silver 
Gulch, playing a_ small, friendly 
came of poker with several miners 
whose acquaintance he had made 
some two hours previously, when he 
had stepped into the rough shack and 
told the proprietor to “set ‘em up on 
me 

“Babe” Fisher,—so called in con- 
sequence of his youthful looks,—did 
not at all appear the kind of man 
that was wanted for murder; he was 
hig, blond, blue-eyed, with a smiling, 
open face and a merry twinkle always 
sparkling in his eyes and a pleasant 
note always dominant in his voice. 

But for some months, now, he had 
heen hunted by the law on the charge 
of murder, and had finally made his 
way to about the wildest spot in 
Arizona that he could possibly think 
of ;—therefore his presence here, 
where no startling sign met his glance 
that told him there was a reward of 
five hundred dollars for his own body, 
dead or alive. 

But the peacefulness of the game 
was suddenly broken in upon, with- 
out the slightest bit of warning. 

Those in the room presently saw a 
man enter, tall, slim, cat-like, his 
narrowed grey eyes cold and steady, 


his thin, bronzed face set and deter- 
mined, and his right hand grasping 
firmly a long, blue-steeled revolver, 
thrust out before him. 

They saw “Babe” Fisher spring up 
from his chair, kick it behind him, 
and flash his hand straight to his 
hip! But he was too late! The other 
man’s gun instantly spurted and 
cracked, and the big, blond fellow 
muttered an oath and dropped his 
pistol, clutching his forearm where 
the other’s bullet had ploughed 
through his flesh. 

The lean man walked forward, still 
calm, his gun covering the other. He 
moved aside the lapel of his welt- 
worn coat and displayed a nickel star 
that proclaimed him sheriff of Oneida 
county. Then he reached to his back 
pocket and produced a pair of glitter- 
ing handcuffs. Not a word had been 
spoken as yet. 

Fisher eyed him speculatively, won- 
dering whether or not to reach for 
his weapon and take his chances of 
making a getaway. 

“Better net!” cautioned the sher- 
iff, quietly but firmly. 

The other eyed him for a moment 
longer, then he smiled. “Guess not P’ 
he said, pleasantly, and stretched 
forth his arms for the manacles. 

“Don’t reckon I’ve made a mistake, 
hev I? Yo’re ‘Babe’ Fisher, wanted 
fer the killin’ o’ ‘Red’ Ginnis, eh?” 
the sheriff stated, rather than ques- 
tioned. 

His prisoner nodded his head. 
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“Yep; an’ I knowed if anyone’d git 
me it’d shore be yuself, Evans!” 

“Thanks!” answered the other, 
smiling, and he put the handcuffs on 
the offered wrists. “Reckon we'd 
better be settin’ out, fer it’s a good 
two days’ ride acrost the desert tu 
Latima !” 

And in a moment more the two 
were gone, leaving the crowd shak- 
ing their heads and swearing that 
they’d be hanged if they’d thought 
that agreeable young chap was a 
“bad man”! 


Toward the end of the next day, 
as the big, blood-red, ball of sun was 
quietly dropping from view behind 
the hazy, violet-tinted horizon, the 
sheriff and his man were slowly 
making their way across the hot, sun- 
baked, dusty desert, bare and deso- 
late except for a stray cactus plant 
or so that loomed gauntly up out of 
the sand, throwing its shadow over 
the hot alkali in a tempting manner, 
reminding them that there was such 
a thing as cool shade somewhere in 
the world. 

They walked their horses at a 
crawling pace, Fisher in front, his 
head bowed, his manacled hands 
grasping the reins listlessly; the sher- 
iff a few feet in his rear, his head, 
also, bowed, for the day had been a 
scorching one. 


Presently he paused. “Gee,” he 


breathed, “some warm, eh?” 

“You bet!” replied his prisoner, 
turning in his saddle. 

“Guess we'll hev tu take jest a 
leetle more water!” said the sheriff, 
frowning nervously. 

“Look here,” 


burst out Fisher, 
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“go ahead yuself, man, I don’t need 
it. There’s mighty little left, an’ 
I’ll be a deader ’afore long!” 

The sheriff flushed. He liked this 
man whom he was taking to his 
doom. “Keep still, Fisher, it’s my 
fault fer spillin’ that other canteen 
a while back!” 

The prisoner agreed to take a sip, 
and did so. Then the sheriff fol- 
lowed suit, and after that he took 
out a pack of cigarettes, lit two of 
them, and handed one to his man. 

“Thanks, sheriff ; yo’re white!” said 
Fisher, gratefully, and puffed con- 
tentedly. 

“Aw, move on!” answered the 
sheriff. He did not like praise, even 
when he deserved it. 

Fisher clicked to his horse, and 
they went along at the same easy 
walk. The prisoner wished, as never 
before, that he had not got into that 
trouble with “Red” Ginnis and found 
it necessary to kill him. He would 
have greatly liked to be able to ride 
with this man behind him as a friend, 
not as a captive. He had formed a 
staunch attachment to him during 
their brief acquaintance ; for the sher- 
iff had bathed his wound, bandaged 
it, and cared for it in the same ten- 
der, soft-fingered manner of a mother 
nursing her child; he had spoken 
kindly with him; he had gone share 
and share alike, with food, with 
water, with cigarettes; and he had 
treated him, not as an _ offender 
against the law, but almost like an 
old friend, while only the handcuffs 
told of his real position. 

Presently the sheriff again broke 
the silence. “Reckon we'll hev tu 
ride all night, pard, so’s tu git tu 
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Latima ‘afore we're nigh dyin’ fer 
want o’ water!” 

The prisoner, thinking of what lay 
before him when they reached their 
destination, could not refrain from 
letting his shoulders droop and his 
head hang lower on his breast. 

The sheriff was a decent man. “I— 
I'm sorry, pard,—I’m sorry!” 

“Thanks!” muttered Fisher, husk- 
ily. 

After several moments the sheriff 
once more spoke. “Gawd, man, why 
did you do it?” and there was real 
sorrow in his voice. He, also, felt 
greatly drawn toward the other. 

“TI tol’ yu ’afore, Evans, an’ it’s 
the truth! I swear he drawed on me 
first, an’ shot at me first ;—only he 
happened tu miss an’ I happened tu 
be mighty quick after that!” 


“I—I believe yu, pard!” said the 


sheriff. “But yu know how it is. 
No one seed the thing; they proved 
that both o’ yu was enemies, an’ the 
las’ word ‘Red’ said, when they 
found him kickin’ his las’, was that 
yu’d killed him! Well, yu know how 
frequent killin’s hev bin lately ; an’ we 
all had our orders tu make an exam- 
ple o’ the next man, er somethin’ 
would happen!” He sighed. “I’m 
right sorry, Fisher, but a man’s gotta 
do his duty!” 

The other tried to laugh. “Lord, 
man, yu shore bin kind tu me, an’ 
yu know I ain’t blamin’ yu in the 
least; only I certainly wish I’d had 
witnesses when I killed that skunk!” 

“So do I!” said the sheriff, fer- 
vently, and again they relapsed into 
silence, both riding with’ heavy 
hearts, 

Presently, as they neared a short 


incline on the rolling desert, with 
several large cactus bushes clumped 
heavily together, another actor ap- 
peared upon this silent scene, making 
a most unexpected entrance. 

When they were not more than 
twenty feet away from the clump of 
cactus, a man suddenly sprang out 
from behind it, his face wicked with 
a nasty smile, and a big forty-five in 
his right hand. 

“Put up yu han’s, Evans,—damn 
yu!” he shouted. 

The sheriff started back, absolutely 
surprised; and Fisher pulled in 
sharply, almost to Evans’s side. 

“Put ’em up, er I’ll drill yu full o’ 
holes!” the voice hissed. 

The sheriff was a cautious man. 
He saw that he was cornered, and he 
raised his hands slowly above his 
head. His face went a dead white, 
and he muttered between dry lips, 
“Gawd,—it’s Buldger!” 

The other advanced, laughing 
harshly. “Well, well, I got yu, at 
las’, eh? Oh, lemme tell yu, Mister 
Jim Evans, sheriff, I ain’t no fool! I 
sort o’ had a feelin’ fer the las’ year, 
ever since I killed that young cub 
brother o’ yourn, that you was some 
day gonna git me, savvy? I know 
yu, all right, all right; an’ I know 
yore the kin’ of a feller that gits his 
man—tf his man don’t git him! Ha, 
ha, ha! But this time, Jimmy, mu 
frien’, yu’ man got yu, what?” 

The sheriff did not answer, but his 
face worked spasmodically for a brief 
instant; and then it grew quite calm, 
even though he knew that the other 
would surely kill him. 

“Babe” Fisher eyed the pair silent- 
ly, feeling a still greater respect and 
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liking for the sheriff as he saw the 
way he took his medicine. 

“Well, mu frien’, Mister Sheriff,” 
continued Bludger, “it shore is a 
shame tu see sech a nice little boy 
like yuself go off so young, eh? But 
it can’t be helped, yu know,—it can’t 
be helped! If I didn’t git yu, yu’d 
shore git me, see?” and he again 
went off into laughter. “Yu see, I 
found out bout yu goin’ after Fisher, 
there, an’ I figured that I’d better 
wait here till yu got back, see? Oh, 
I tell yu, I ain’t no fool!” 

The sheriff’s lips moved, and he 
spoke evenly. “Go right ahead, 
Bludger, yu got me! Yu—yu hound, 
tu kill a young, helpless lad, without 
no provocation!” He stopped, know- 
ing that he would go off in a tirade of 
anger if he thought longer of his 
brother, which he was sure was ex- 
actly what the other wanted him to 
do. 

“Well, Jimmy,” sneered the man 
with the gun, “I’m gonna be nice an’ 
gentle! I’m gonna count up tu ten, 
—slow-like,—an’ when I git there, 
look out, fer I expec’ tu fill yu full 
o’ lead, see?” 

The sheriff straightened up in his 
saddle, preparing to meet death with 
out flinching; while “Babe” Fisher, 
by his side, suddenly jutted out his 
chin, his eyes sparkling, and eyed the 
sheriff's enemy searchingly. 

“One—two—three—four ! (oes 
kinda slow, eh?” said Bludger, bring- 
ing out the numbers draggingly. 

The sheriff scorned to answer. 

“Five—six—seven—eight! Gettin’ 
purty close, now, Jim Evans! Better 
pray!” admonished the other taunt- 
ingly. ‘“‘How’s it feel tu be two num- 


bers from death, eh?” and he laughed 
loudly at what he considered an ex- 
cellent joke. 

Still the sheriff remained silent 
His prisoner was so rigid that his 
whole body was twitching nervously 

The mocking voice continued. 
“N—i—n—e!” he spelt the word 
slowly, and his hand with the gun, 
now, was almost on a level with the 
sheriff’s head. “Here she goes, Jim- 
my, git ready! 

But at that moment something hap- 
pened. “Babe” Fisher, handcuffed, 
ignored by Bludger, suddenly jabbed 
his horse in the ribs with all his 
might and shouted lustily, urging the 
animal forward in a wild, desperate 
bound, directly in front of the sher 
iff. 


Then the action was quick! 


Blud- 
ger gasped for a fraction of a second, 
utterly astounded; and then he rap 
idly leveled his gun at the sheriff and 
pulled the trigger. 

But before he could shoot again 
another report followed, this time 
from the sheriff’s gun, and Bludger, 
with a moan, toppled from his horse. 
a bullet through his heart. His own 
lead had gone wild, for he had lost 
his head completely at Fisher’s action 

After a moment the sheriff burst 
out, “What in the all-fired Kingdom 
o Hades did yu do that for, eh?” 
His voice was gruff, but his eyes 
were dimmed and he gazed at his 
prisoner as a man gazes at another 
one that he loves. 

“Babe” Fisher turned his head 
“Oh, I don’t know! I reckon / 


was as good as gone, anyway; an 
that I’d better give yu the chance to 


draw yu gun! Yu—yu bin white tu 
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me, Evans, an’ | couldn’ see yu die 
from that hound’s lead!” 

The sheriff sat shaking his head, 
his heart too full to speak his grati- 
tude. But after several moments he 
crossed to his prisoner’s side, took a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, un- 
locked the manacles that held the 
other’s wrists together, and slipped 
the todls of his office silently back in- 
to the pocket they had come from. 

“Babe” Fisher looked at him won- 
deringly. “What—what—” he stam- 
mered. 

The sheriff gripped him by the 
shoulder. “Look here, pard,” he 
said, his voice husky, “a man that 


does a thing like that is a man, an’ I 


don’t see him swing fer killin’ a brute 
like ‘Red’ Ginnis,—not much! Why, 
if yu’d let Bludger settle me yu could 
‘a’ bin free again! Listen, yu see 
that there man on the ground? Well, 
that there feller’s ‘Babe’ Fisher, an 
yo’re,—yo're John Smith, er Henry 
Jones, er anything yu like! Come on, 
pard, | reckon we'd better be ridin’ 
along, ain’t got much water, yu 
know!” and the sheriff smiled hap- 
pily and clapped his former prisoner 
affectionately on the back. 

But “Babe” Fisher,—or Smith, or 
Jones, or whatever he finally decided 
upon,— would not go on until he had 
wrung the sheriff’s hand so that it 
ached for a good ten minutes after. 
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The Little 


BY HELEN VAN 


HERE could be no 
doubt about it, the 
little grey car was 
hoodooed! The 
Hoodoo was imp- 
ishly irresponsible, 
and on him be the 
blame. Billy’s acquaintance with the 
car had been an acquaintance 
with the vagaries infinite of sick car- 
borators, obstinate spark-plugs, cranks 
that wouldn’t crank, and gasoline out 
of all proportion to the distance cov- 
ered. 

To begin with they were in the 
car. They were Polly Fitch and 
Billy afore-mentioned, and they were 
discussing the cheerful business of 
matrimony. Polly was weeping, which 
proves just how cheerful it is. Billy 
attempted to comfort her, but the 
car interfered—perhaps she was 
jealous—so Polly wept on, unchecked. 
When her sobs allowed, she spoke, 
and she managed to express her 
mind pretty clearly. 

“T tellyou, Billy, we’re never, never, 
going to be married at all! It’s the 
limit!’ Here Billy managed to offer 
his handkerchief, and she mopped her 
eyes. “Beastly old initials you've 
got!” she exclaimed. “They scratch !” 

“You made ’em.” Then after a 
pause, “Why this never-never busi- 
ness?” he queried. 

“Because I’m an only child,” the 
girl groaned. 

“Don’t get the connection.” He 
was frankly puzzled, and his bewilder- 
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nient showed plainly in his blue eyes, 
which were suddenly serious. 

“You see,” the girl explained wear- 
ily, ““we’ve got to postpone our wed- 
ding again.” 

“But that’s not fair,” Billy cried 
out abruptly. “You’ve done that 
twice, already, and I’m sick of wait- 
ing, Polly.” 

‘My dear boy, I haven’t. I’m not 
doing it this time. It’s mother!” 
She swallowed a sob, and her grey 
eyes flashed. “She doesn’t intend to 
lose her only child! Every time the 
prospect looms large, she has a nerv- 
ous collapse and goes to bed. She’s 
done it today for the seventh time!” 

“Well,” Billy said slowly, “we 
can elope.” 

“Elope! And not have a real wed- 
ding? Oh, Billy!” 

“Are you marrying me for the 
sake of the wedding?” 

““No—but—weddings are nice,” she 
smiled through her tears. 

“We'll elope today, and have it 
over,” he went on. “I’m plain sick 
of waiting, dear.” 

“And have me committing matri- 
cide!” she half smiled. “Not much, 
Billy! And besides, what is life with- 
cut a wedding dress!” But her at- 
tempt at flippancy ended with a sob. 

“We'll buy one afterward,” Billy 
explained, “and you can be photo- 
graphed in it. That’s all they’re good 
for, anyway.” But she did not smile. 

“Oh, Billy, Billy,” she cried instead, 
“T’m so tired of it all—and yet I 
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think it would be quite wrong to 
elope; and so do you.” 

“I’m not so sure I do,” he returned, 
“and there’s nothing easier. We'll 
stop in town and be married this af- 
ternoon.” 

When the little grey car heard this 
she balked ; possibly because her con- 
science shied at becoming an acces- 
sory to an elopement. Billy got out, 
leaving Polly to consider the matter. 
He bumped his head while fussing 
with the spark, and murmured sweet 
anathemas. Polly paid no attention, 
but the car heard. These were the 
terms of endearment upon which she 
throve, and the regular chug-chug of 
her engine rewarded him. 

He climbed back beside the girl 
and looked long at her resolute profile. 
“You won't elope?” he asked finally. 

“No! And I don’t want to go 
near town, either, Billy Hewett; so 
you may turn here and make for the 
hills. No temptation for mine!” 

“Pretty way to put it.” 

“Well, you know you can be aw- 
fully convincing—sometimes,” she 
smiled. 

Having her own way pleased the 
little car, and she purred along, peace- 
fully. But she did not reckon with 
the Hoodoo. He was on the alert. 
He had a long score to settle, but the 
moment to assert his power had not 
come. 

The end of the afternoon found 
them far from the lake where Polly 
lived, and the hills still called. Fin- 
ally they turned back. They stopped 
at an inn for supper and Billy filled 
the gasoline tank by way of precau- 
tion. They they started home. Thirty 
miles of real country stretched be- 
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tween, and the moon, rising over a 
sweep of the opposite ridge, laid its 
witchery upon them. The question 
of eloping had been dropped, and they 
traveled mile after mile in contented 
silence. Suddenly a sharp hissing 
noise greeted them. It was unmis- 
takable. Polly sighed and Billy 
sprang to the ground. 

“Blow-out?” she asked, leaning 
over the side. He nodded. 

“We'll get her in shape pretty 
quick.” The Hoodoo smiled sardon- 
ically at Billy’s assurance. “Pile out, 
Polly, and hold the wheel.” She 
obeyed. “These are lightning detach- 
ables, see?” 

He dug out his tools while he talked, 
and was soon prying away at the rim, 
which loosened quite easily. Then he 
tackled the tire, while Polly held the 
wheel steady. It was cemented fast 
with the mud of many months and all 
Billy’s efforts were vain. 

“Guess I'll have to kick it off,” he 
said, puffing. “Hold her tight, Polly.” 
He lay flat on his back and kicked, 
and the Hoodoo laughed gleefully at 
his ignominy. “Lucky for us it’s 
moonlight,” Billy remarked between 
paroxysms. 

“Has she budged ?” 

“Nope.” He kicked again. 

“Let me pry her off with this.” 
She picked up his file. “I’m sure I 
can.” It broke in her hands as she 
spoke. So an hour passed. Not a 
car came by and the tire still stuck. 
This was the Hoodoo enjoying him- 
self. 

Finally, about ten o’clock, the tire 
slipped over the rim. Kicking had 
done it; kicking aimed at the spot 
marked “Lightning detachable.” 
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Billy had kept good-natured, and Pol- 
ly had been game. ‘They inserted the 
new tube and struggled again—hero- 
ically, this time, for it was very late, 
and ominous, little black clouds were 
creeping up from behind the hills, 
where thunder rumbled fitfully. At 
iast the tire was back, the rim in 
place, and billy, putting at the pump, 
had forced enough air in to make 
They jumped to 
the seat, and were again on their 
way. 

“Where are we now?” Polly asked. 

‘*Bout fifteen miles from that little 
village we passed,” he said. “We 
can telephone your mother when we 
make it.” 

“That would be—” a second hiss 
interrupted her; the Hoodoo had not 
finished his antics. 

“It’s another blow-out,” Billy 
groaned, “and we've used the only 
extra.” 

“What’ll we do?” Polly was alarm- 
ed. 

“Have to run her like this,” he re- 
marked, mentally reckoning the cost 
of damages. “Can’t go very fast.” 
He felt depressed. 

The Hoodoo, hearing, was angry. 
He had counted on stopping them en 
tirely. Well, he would! Powerless 
against the dominion of magic, the 
little grey car sighed and stood still. 

“Heavens, Billy! What’s wrong 
now!” As Polly spoke, a huge black 
cloud put out the moon. “It’s going 
to storm,” she gasped. “Do make her 
go again!” 

Billy jumped to his feet, casting a 
worried glance at the sky. “You're 
right,” cncouragingly. Then, after 
a pause spent in puttering about, “By 


progress possible. 


heck, Polly, we’re out of gas! The 
tank’s sprung a leak! This car’s the 
limit,” he continued, as he came back 
to her. “There’s nothing she can’t 
do, but this is the worst yet!” 

“How about us?” Polly was trou 
bled. 

“We might walk to the town.” A 
crash emphasized the delights of his 
suggestion. 
afraid of 


whispered 


storms,” Polly 
miserably. “We'll just 
stick here.’”’ She trembled, 
and Billy patted her on the back, man 


fashion. 


have to 


‘Buck up!” he enjoined brightly ; 
‘it might be a lot worse.’ The light- 
ning was dividing the clouds in grim 
earnest, and the thunder rumbled an- 
grily. 

“IT don’t like it,” Polly gasped. “I 
—I just know we're going to get 
struck.” 

“Feel as guilty as all that, do you?” 
he laughed. “Didn’t know your rec 
ord was so big, dear. Better ‘fess 
up before it’s too late!” 

“You needn’t joke! I’m afraid.” 


She sprang to her feet and began tug- 


ging at the hood. A big, warm drop 
splashed on her nose, and she clapped 
her hands to her ears to shut out the 
sound of the thunder. 

“Let me do that,” Billy commanded, 
dragging at the cover which stuck 
stubbornly. The Hoodoo was doing 
his best to prolong his triumph. The 
rain increased and the girl dropped 
in a forlorn heap on the bottom of 
the car, bundling the robe about her 
ears. Perhaps this caused the Hoo- 
doo to relent; at any rate, the hood 
came up with a jerk which sent Billy 
half across the road. 
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“Heavens, Polly,” he said, as he 
nade fast the rubber curtain, “it’s 
not the end of the world.” 

“How do you know?” came a muf- 
tled rejoinder. 

“Well, if it is, let's be game about 
it,” he insisted, as he got in, and 
drew her up beside him. “See what 
a pretty storm it is, anyway.” 

“|—I hate She buried her face 
in his shoulder, and shook convulsive 
ly. Polly was not having a good 
time. 

The rain beat against the hood and 
the wind flapped the curtains, drown- 
ing his reply. The lightning flashed 
incessantly ; the thunder rattled and 
crashed and banged, and Polly shiv- 
ered in Billy’s arms. It was a long 
storm; but even storms end, and at 
last it marched off behind the hills, 
and the moon reappeared, now neat 
the western sky line. Polly drew a 
tremendous sigh of relief, and fell 
isleep. Billy laid her down on the 
seat, and covered her tenderly with 
the robe; glad she was to have a little 
rest. It was three o’clock, and they 
could do nothing until morning. He 
wondered what those at home were 
thinking; he could imagine, and the 
picture made him both laugh and 
frown. 

The Hoodoo was happy! Revenge 
is sweet, and he had bowed to Billy’s 
will the larger half of the summer 
This was his first real walk away; 
but even Hoodoos have their Water 
loo, and this one was outwitted at 
exactly half past six by a cheerful 
red roadster. Billy heard the song 
of its engine before it rounded the 
hill; so did the Hoodoo, whose heart 
sank with chagrin, while Billy’s raced 


with thanksgiving. Heaven was not 
entirely merciless! The thought of 
the tramp to the village through the 
sticky, oozy mud had been bothering 
him. The newcomer drew up and 
asked particulars. Billy explained. 
The Hoodoo listened in angry silence. 

“Tll take you along,” the man of- 
tered. billy wakened Polly, while the 
Hoodoo beat his head iuriously 
against the stone wall of circumstance. 

The bewildered girl stumbled out 
of the car. For a moment she could 
not remember how she had come 
there; then it flashed over her, and 
she looked gratefully at the stranger. 
“Are you going to take us home?” 
she asked. 

“To the village,” Billy explained, 
while the other helped her to the seat 
beside him, smiling at her many pro- 
testations of delight. Then with 
Billy firmly seated on the mud-guard, 
they left the little grey car to the 
mercies of the Hoodoo and splashed 
through numerous puddles to the vil 
lage, which had become transformed 
into a haven of hope—hope in the 
disguise of breakfast, a telephone. 
and a mechanician. Their deliverer 
set them down at the door of the 
only hotel and listened with smiling 
eyes to their anthem of thanks. 
Then the red roadster ran out of their 
lives. 

Telephone connections proved their 
families to be worried beyond their 
wildest imaginings, and the length of 
their remarks—costly by long dis- 
tance—caused the culprits to reverse 
the charges. After a breakfast, the 
wonders of which still linger in their 
memories, they found a most willing 
blacksmith who reckoned he could 
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mend tires. Also they rented the one 
car the town had for hire, and with 
man, tools, gasoline—and Polly, Billy 
returned to the sight of the Hoodoo’s 
despotism. 

“Polly,” Billy said—the blacksmith 
was out of earshot—“let’s elope this 
morning.” 

“Why, Billy I—” he was watching 
the comprehension of their plight 
dawn in her face, “I meant to, any- 
way.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so yes- 
terday and save trouble?” 

“Because,” Polly explained, wisely. 
Then after a pause: “Really, though, 
mother will have fits.” 


“Exercise,” remarked Billy, “is 


good for the nerves.” 
Then they came to the little grey 
They allowed the blacksmith to 


car. 
do all the work, and they watched him 
with joy—unholy joy—as he kicked 
off another of those marvelous tires. 
The Hoodoo still rebelled, but his 
strength was nearly spent. As to the 
car, she longed for the comforts of 
her garage; a night in the wet had 
chastened her spirit. Seeing the 
blacksmith was equal to the occasion, 
Polly and Billy walked down the road 
to discuss their elopement. What 
they said was just what you would 
expect, and since neither the Hoodoo 
nor the little grey car heard, they 
could not interfere. If they had, it 
is safe to say that this story might 
never have been finished. Ultimately 
the blacksmith called them back from 
Arcady where Polly had picked a 
bridal bouquet of great white daisies 
in spite of Billy’s numerous interrup- 
tions. 

So they sped back over the road 


they had traveled twice that morning, 
and on to the city. They were quiet, 
dreaming of the future, while the 
car dreamed of the joys of water and 
grease, and the unsuspecting Hoodoo 
dreamed greatly of a mighty coup 
de tete to take place presently. In 
the city they were married. Polly 
dropped the right number of tears 
and Billy felt the proper twinge of 
pride, and the service was the usual 
one. After all, an elopement is 
rather like a conventional wedding. 
On the way home Polly was very 
quiet for Polly. Being married is 
serious, but eloping is more so, be- 
cause you have to break the news. 

“I—I’m reaily afraid,” was all she 
said. Then they turned in at the 
gate. 

As they stopped the little grey car, 
Mrs. Fitch walked weakly toward 
them; she was white and shaken by 
her anxious night. “I’m glad you’ve 
brought her safely back, Billy,” she 
said gravely. “It was a pretty seri- 
ous thing to have happen.” 

“Mrs. Fitch—” Billy began, then 
paused. It really takes courage to 
proclaim an unsuspecting lady, 
Mother-in-law. 

“Well, have you done any more 
dreadful things?” She sank into a 
chair, and at the sight of her real 
weakness, Polly shuddered. 

“T—I—” the girl stammered, “‘it’s 
the car’s fault, Mother, and—but— 
oh, we’re married, that’s all!” 

“All!” the other fell back faintly 
and Polly rushed to her. 

“Yes,” she explained. “You mustn’t 
mind. We thought—” 

“So it was all trumpery about the 
breakdown !” 
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“It was not,” Polly explained in- 
dignantly. “If you don’t believe us, 
look at the tires. Anyway, we’re 
married at last and I’m glad!” She 
glanced proudly at her left hand. 

“My only child has deceived me!” 
Mrs. Fitch groaned. 

At the fatal words Polly spoke her 
mind. “I’m not your only child any 
more, thank heaven,” she cried! 
“You have a son!” 

“You said the little grey car made 
the trouble?” severely. 

“Ye-es,” they stuttered. 

“Blessings upon her!” Mrs. Fitch 
cried unexpectedly, and they listened 
amazed. “I should never have been 
able to give you up, Polly.” She laid 


her hand on the girl’s arm for a mo- 
ment, and her eyes were full of tears. 
“Oh, I’m glad it was taken out of 
my power—glad, for I wanted you 
to marry Billy, but, well, you were 
my only child!” Polly kissed her, and 
Mrs. Fitch drew a deep breath of re- 
lief. “I haven’t felt so well since 
you two children became engaged.” 

The little grey car heard, and was 
proud; she had been an accessory to 
an elopement, after all. As for the 
Hoodoo, when he discovered he had 
helped Billy to his happiness, he flew 
into such a rage that he “bust himself” 
like the chameleon who ventured on 
the Scotch plaidy, and tried to turn 
every color at once. 
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Flirting with 


BY LAURA REID 


ATE evidently had a 

finger in this affair, 

else why did _ the 

glove thrown from 

the purple limousine 

fall directly at his 

feet. But it was the hitherto dor 

mant spirit of adventure that caused 

Charles, a prim-faced, thoughtful 

young economist to snatch up the 

trifle, excitedly break into a gallop, 

and pursue the motor. Fate could 
not be blamed for that. 

The long white glove crumpled in 

his hand must have exhaled some 

magic with its scented daintiness, for 


Charles completely forgot his absorb- 
ing calculation anent the interest he 
would receive on the bond he in- 
tended to purchase after cashing his 


next salary cheque. To be sure, his 
fiancée had hinted that an engage- 
ment ring would not be _ refused 
should he urge her acceptance of one, 
but he had remarked with a meagre 
smile that such extravagances were 
for short-sighted spendthrifts. He 
intended to save and accumulate and, 
with prudence, they might some day 
own a cottage and keep a horse. 

“Horse!” wailed Dulcie, “no one 
wears—I mean uses horses now. | 
hate a horse!” 

“We must be conservative and 
saving. Motors lead to extrava- 
gance,” droned Charles with an hon- 
est belief in himself, as he gallantly 
tendered her a ten-cent bag of gum- 
drops frugally purchased before 


Fate 
MONTGOMERY 


going to dine at Dulcie’s home. His 
large, placid face wore a bovine ex 
pression of surprise as his wife-to-be 
had explained: 

“T like you, Charles, but you are 
too prudent. I can not fling your 
ring back to you, a la fiction style, as 
you omitted giving me one, but here 
is our engagement ‘word.’ ” 

Here, it is regretted, she snapped 
pretty finger at him 
rushed from the room, banging the 
door so rudely that he, with diff- 
culty, stifled an angry word. After 
leaving the gum-drops on the table. 
where he 


a very and 


he went to a restaurant, 
ate his dinner and also paid for it 
Then, his 
abated, he strolled down the garishly 
lighted 


annoyance somewhat 


street reflecting fatuousl) 
upon his bond. 

Romance clutched him. 

The taxi turned up an alley with 
Charles in pursuit. It drew up 
grandly at the stage door of the La 
Salle Theatre. Charles, trying to 
suppress his unseemly panting, 
stepped up to the machine with the 
glove. A tiny old woman wearing 
a shabby green bonnet hopped out; 
the chauffeur hurried out of his seat: 
and together they assisted a willowy 
figure to alight. The girl allowed her 
glance to drop regally upon Charles 
and a slow fascinting smile irradiated 
her charming face, but the old lady, 
with a sharp word to the chauffeur, 
hustled her across the grimy cobble- 
stones and into the dim doorway. 
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Charles followed pantingly. 

“Nothing doing, Percival. Keep 
out! This means you!” The stout 
doorkeeper grinned knowingly as he 
barred the way. 

“Who that 
Charles. 

“Mrs. Pansy Tootell.” 

“Mrs. Tootell!” 
dazedly. ‘Why 
come here?” 

The doorkeeper surveyed Charles's 


lady?” panted 


Charles 
she 


echoed 
er—a—does 


fair hair brushed back over his head 
as befits one who thinks deeply and 
permitted himself a rude guiffaw. 
“She comes here to guard the an- 
gelic Miss Gladys. The 
always on her trail.” 
Charles began to cut an eye-tooth. 
He painfully extracted a quarter from 
his pocket-book and parted with it. 


‘nuts are 


“Is that girl’s name Miss Gladys?” 
he wanted to know, fanning himself 
with his hat, which he had removed 
at sight of the smile. 

“You're on. 
de Clare.” 

He rang the quarter on a dry-goods 
box and Charles eyed it. 

“I wish to see her,” he decided 
suddenly. “I have something of hers 
I should like to return.” 

“Old stuff! Hire a hall!” gibed 
the man, growing bored. “Run along 
and you'll be in time to see her dance 
—if you have a dollar,” he added 
dubiously. 

A group of chorus girls pushed 
past Charles and he replaced his hat. 
Crushing the glove up lest anyone 
should see it, he picked his way out 
of the dusky alley he had sprinted 
into so merrily. 

Entering the theatre, he studied 


Her monica’s Gladys 


the framed, motto-like schedule of 
prices. He sometimes treated Dulcie 
to a theatre trip and occasionally blew 
himself to front-row balcony seats. 
Tonight, with the mysterious per- 
fume of the glove beclouding his 
prosaic mind, he bought a lower 


stage box-seat, hoping to get the seat 
nearest the stage, but the boxes in 
that theatre being raised he, instead 
of being on a level with the perform- 


ers as he had hoped, was above them. 
He obtained the front seat and seated 
himself on the gilt chair with what 
he hoped was a nonchalant air. A 
man behind him in the box told his 
bald-headed companion that he liked 
the girly-girly shows and that Gladys 
was the queen peach, all righty, but 
no one seemed to be able to meet her. 
There were whispers of a stern lover, 
but nothing much was known ex- 
cept that she was a mystery. 

Charles felt for the gloves and lost 
himself in a golden reverie. Such 
a face! And to single him out! It 
could not have been chance that he 
had the glove. If she had dropped 
it it would have landed in the mud 
although, to be sure, he was very 
near as the crowd waited to cross 
the street. Perhaps she did not 
throw it at him at all! Perspiration 
dotted his countenance and he stiff- 
ened as this idea rambled through his 
mind. Then he breathed again. 
That smile was meant for him. The 
glove seemed to snuggle up demurely 
in his hand and he shook his fair 
hair back with a “sly dog am I” 
gesture. 

Then the lights dimmed, the or- 
chestra swung into a glorious lilting 
melody and as the velvet curtains 
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soared heavenwards Charles 
nothing but Gladys. 

Frocked in billowy white she 
twirled and swayed, ethereal as an 
ice fairy, alluring as Circe! There 
was no speck of colour about her 
save her upcurled scarlet lips and 
her clouds of tawny hair which, 
bronze in the shadows, rippled into 
reddish gold when the _ spotlight 
played upon them. At first she 
danced with her eyes closed, her long 
dark lashes sweeping the pearly white- 
ness of her cheeks, but as the music 
quickened, her gauze wings unfolded 
and, opening her leaf-brown eyes, 
she gazed straight up, meeting 
Charles’s enraptured stare. A long, 
mysterious, haunting question was 
gravely flashed up; then the lights 
were dimmed and Charles was fran- 


saw 


tically studying his programme to see 
if she appeared again,and was pleased 
to see that she did. 

“Say, do you know Gladys?” The 


man from the next box tapped 
Charles familiarly on the shoulder. 
“Will you introduce me?” he con- 
tinued, offering his cigar case. “| 
saw the glad eye she gave you,” he 
added waggishly, but Charles, with 
a prudish glance at the man who had 
confessed to liking girly-girly shows, 
stalked past and down the short 
flight of stairs from the box. Once 
out he tore around to the stage door 
just in time to see the purple limou- 
sine disappearing. 

Next day he passed as one in a 
dream. A rosy-haze enveloped the 
prosaic figures of his fellow clerks 
at the office, and when Mr. Prender- 
gast, his beetle-browed employer, 
asked him what kind of a ledger 


would be required for the petty cash, 
he murmured reminiscently: “White 
kid.” After this blunder was recti- 
fied, he withdrew from his chief’s 
presence and knuckled down to work 
in earnest, but if Fate was curious 
concerning the results of her finger- 
ing she could have seen Charles 
stolidly waiting at the stage door 
long before the evening perform- 
ance. 

Same hustling of beauty, another 
appealing smile, but Charles had a 
plan. He stepped into the limousine 
while the chauffeur escorting 
Miss Gladys to her dressing-room 
and when he returned Charles struck 
a bargain with him. 

For a monetary consideration Dan, 
the chauffeur, would arrange to let 
Charles wait in the car after the 
show, and after putting Gladys in- 
side he would detain the vigilant 
Mrs. Tootell so that Charles could 
drive Gladys home, while Mrs. Too- 
tell would be told there was a new 
driver, 

After the performance, Charles 
sat in the driver’s seat, while the old 
lady and Dan assisted Gladys into 
the car. According to schedule, Dan 
called Mrs. Tootell back to get a let- 
ter the door-man had for her and 
Charles started the car out through 
the dim alley. Palpitatingly, he 
wound in and out and over to Michi- 
gan Boulevard, then south. So far, 
not a word had been spoken. He 
wondered if Gladys had not noticed 
the absence of her chaperone. He 
slowed up and cleared his throat. 
Somehow, the adventure seemed to 
assume a different aspect. Suppose 
she should be frightened and scream 
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for help when she discovered he was 
not Dan. He leaned back: 

“Miss De Clare?” 

No answer. 

Icicles were fox-trotting up and 
down his backbone. 

“Miss Gladys, don’t be frightened, 
but I was so anxious to return your 
glove that I—” 

A ripple of laughter cut short his 
floundering speech afd his heart 
began to beat again. He drew the 
car up to the curb and stopped. 

“Thanks,” cooed a rich contralto 
yoice and the queenly Gladys actu- 
ally stepped out and climbed into the 
seat beside him. 

“Isn’t this a lark? 
Tootell will be frantic.” 

“Did you know I was not Dan?” 
gurgled Charles. 

“Yes, indeed, I knew your back 
perfectly. I’ve seen you often, but 
I simply had to spoil a perfectly 
good pair of gloves to attract your 
attention. Tootell scolded me for 
my carelessness in losing one so you 
must return it.” 

Charles listened to the musical 
voice in a trance of delight, but when 
he tried to speak, he found his usu- 
ally ready tongue was twisted. He 
smelled the same entrancing perfume 
that scented the glove, and as though 
surprised by his silence, she leaned 


Poor old 


over with the charming impulsive- 
ness of a child and peered into his 


face. 

“You are even blonder than I 
thought,” she stated at last, her grave 
brown eyes brilliant with excitement. 
And quite beside himself he stretched 
out his arm and encircling her waist 
gathered her to him and kissed her. 


Silence prevailed and Charles felt 
that at last he really lived, for his 
enchanted princess not only permitted 
his kisses but generously returned 
them. 

He felt a pang of remorse as Dul- 
cie momentarily flashed into his 
beatific dream, then he dismissed her 
summarily. She had refused him 
and slighted his offerings. He flushed 
as he remembered the bag of gum- 
drops; he must make some offering 
to his radiant scented mystery who 
had loved him at sight. 

“IT ought to get you a new glove 
for this one,” he murmured ardently, 
“for I shall cherish this one in mem- 
ory of our meeting.” 

“You may,” she conceded. “I 
usually buy them by the dozen pairs; 
it saves time. -Use that glove to 
match the pearl tint—I don’t use the 
dead white.” 

He blenched as he thought of the 
probable cost of twenty-button swede 
gloves by the dozen, but she was 
staring out: 

“Ts that Mrs. Tootell?” she queried, 
and while he reassured her, he de- 
cided that he would send the gloves 
as directed. The bond could wait 
unti] next month. 

“Suppose while Mrs. Tootell is 
hunting for me, we go to supper,” she 
murmured. 

Her manner was that of an em- 
press conferring a. title and Charles 
was deeply impressed, and highly 
elated. 

When he heard the buzz occasioned 
by their arrival at the restaurant in 
the Rialto where she had directed 
him, he felt that life was indeed 
good. 
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Glances of wonder mingled with 
amusement and envy met him from 
every table. The head waiter con- 
ducted Gladys to the choicest table 
with deferential bows and with his 
own hands placed a vase of long- 
stemmed roses beside her. Her queer 
red-bronze hair formed a_ fluffy 
setting for her dead-white face. 
Charles was surprised at the quantity 
of champagne she consumed, but of 
course the artistic temperament had 
to be stimulated. 

An acquaintance of Charles’s sat 
at a nearby table and catching his 
eye, beckoned him over. 

Charles 
raised her eyebrows. 

“T’'ll be right back,” he promised. 

She leaned back disdainfully. 

“Oh, please yourself, but do not 
present will not 


reluctantly She 


anyone to me. I 
permit it.” 

Her eyes flashed Charles 
quaked, but as his friend had started 
toward him, smiling broadly, he felt 
it was wiser to go 
off. Dulcie had 
changeable—all over—fire one mo 
ment—cold rage the next. 

“Can’t you see I’m occupied?” he 
snarled, as Dickie Brown approached 
him. 

“Yes,” responded Dickie, “but you 
can not afford to be 
that—” 

“Stop right there,” thundered 
Charles raising his voice above the 
strains of “I’ll raise An Army Of My 
own.” “She is a very dear friend.” 
Dickie stared, then howled with 
glee. “You'll be the laughing stock 
of Chicago, Chass, that Gladys is—” 

“I know perfectly well who she 


and 


and head him 


never been so 


seen with 


intrepid Chass, and 


true 


is,” said the 

turned on his 

fashion. 
Dickie, grinning, removed his ob- 


heel in cavalier 


noxious presence and Chass rejoined 
his queen, 

“I’m tired of this,” she informed 
him, but at this moment a tiny old 
woman in a bonnet 


entered the room and Gladys dropped 


familiar green 
her empress-pose and hurried out 
tremblingly to meet her. 

“Stay there and don’t let her se: 
you,” she whispered rapidly. 

“May I drive you home to-morrow 
night?” he begged. 

“I’m afraid not; I'll pay dearly fo: 
this,” she quavered and flittered away 

The supper check changed hin 
from the gay dog Chass to Charles 
again. But he felt that it was worth 
a week’s salary to have entertained 
this royal maid. 

She had admired a jewelled brace 
let worn by Lottie Lee, a soubrett« 
and he had noticed that she wore ni 
ornaments. She had waited for thé 
coming of her twin-soul and he re 
joiced that it 
outwit that green-bonneted dragon 
and win her. 

Next day, when buying the gloves, 
he had a wonderful inspiration. Per 
haps she had conveyed the idea t 
him in her artless way. Who knew! 
The idea, however, was this! The 
old dragon had been annoyed by the 
loss of the glove, now he was sending 
a dozen pairs and in the box he would 
enclose a duplicate of the bracelet 
Gladys had so childishly admired. 
Thus the dragon might be placated 
and, in any case, Gladys would be 
pleased. 


was so. He would 
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He spent his noon-hour shopping 
and his bank account was lavishly 
drawn upon. After all, we love 
those most whom we serve, and Chass 
felt a glow of pleasure as his offer- 
ings were dispatched by a messenger. 
He returned to his desk. 

His bracelet flashed upon her arm 
that night and Chass was foolishly 
happy. How pure and _fairy-like 
she was. One twin-soul is always 
waiting if one is only persistent 
enough to search and refuses to be 
satisfied by any meretricious substi 
tute. He strode around to the alley. 
He no longer experienced the sensa 
tions of a drab, colourless economical 
existence. He was master of his fate 

a clear-cut man of the world, able 
to earn, and glad to spend it roy 
ally. 

late was getting bored and so she 
gain fingered the situation. 

Dulcie was sitting in her little 
ink-and-white room studying a re 
ent photograph of her Charles. 
“He’s so lovable and handsome,” 
she wept, “but so aggravatingly pru 
dent.” 

Chass, at the moment, was pru 
dently losing himself in a crowd of 
‘horus people coming out and by 
judicious scrooching and ducking, 
had whizzed in through the enchanted 
door while the stout doorkeeper had 


momentarily turned his head. 

Chass stumbled up a short flight of 
stairs and saw the hated green bon- 
net at the other end of the corridor 


and, turning to escape, saw a door 
with a star painted upon it. This 
was probably her room. He halted 
and heard a domineering male voice. 
His heart creaked joyously.  For- 
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getting his excellent upbringing, he 
opened the door a trifle. The first 
thing he saw was one of the fluffy 
tulle skirts she wore. The room was 
full of cigar smoke and he increased 
the crack with an omnious frown ou 
his broad forehead. 

Lolling on a trunk was a swarthy, 
keen-faced man, smoking. Before 
the dressing-table stood Gladys. She 
was dressed for her act in her crisp 
ballet skirt. Her back was turned 
toward the door, but on her well- 
whitened arm Chass saw his brace 
let gleaming; then his gaze travelled 
upward and a twinge of disillusion- 
ment deepened his already disapprov- 
ng attitude at Gladys’s unconvention- 
ality in allowing this skinny intruder 
to lounge unrebuked in her dressing 
room. 

Gladys’s head looked different. In 
fact, it seemed nude, and small won- 
ler, for the glossy curls of bronze 
were topping a glass pitcher and her 
head was sleek and black. But 
Chass did not pause to regret her 
hair for she was speaking and her 
words were unexpected: 

“Ye-e-s, I guess he’s spent all he 
had to spare on little me. Some 
sparkler, not?” She held her arm 
up to let the light show the gems to 
better advantage. 

The skinny man yawned, and his 
tone was purely commercial as he 
replied : 

“Yes, we'll have your picture 
flashed to-night when you're at sup- 
per and then chuck him with a merry 
laugh. It will be a good advertise- 


' ment for deah young Gladys—Gladys 


of the purple limousine. Nothing 
like a good press-agent, what?” 
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Charles eavesdropped savagely. He 
had been a pretty boob to puff this 
abandoned woman. He gazed mis- 


erably at his short-haired charmer, 
when she turned a trifle and he saw— 
he had thought she 


was applying 


make-up—that she held in her hand 
a safety razor, which she continued 
to use vigorously. 

He had helped advertise the great 
female impersonator—Thomas May- 
nell, 
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HE dark cluster of 
wires by the snowy 
eaves of the Tele- 
graph Building 
hummed in a 
mournful key. In 

the green-lamped twilight of the re- 

ceiving room where men in shirt 
sleeves sat before the telegraph in- 
struments, the crooning changed to 

a noisy, clicking symphony. Through 

the long night these men listened and 

wrote, unmindful of the cruel incon- 
gruities of the messages they tran- 
scribed. 

In the office, one floor below, John 
Kinstry, the night manager, leaned 
back in his squeaky swivel-chair 
and yawned tremendously at the 
smutty ceiling. Taking off the green 
shade over his eyes, he rubbed his 
face and glanced at the clock. Only 
10:30! Barr, the night city editor 
of a morning paper, would not 
“pick him up” for their midnight 
lunch for an hour and a half. 

He wondered what the menu at 
Duvall’s would be that night. He 
hoped that there would be oyster 
stew—hot and filling oyster 
that gives off a cloud of steam 
when it is poured in your bowl. 
And how it warms your throat ard 
makes you comfortable on a frosty 
night. 

Finding an apple in a pigeon-hole 
of his desk, he munched it raven- 
ously, as he contemplated the work 
piled high on his desk. He was a 


stew 


Kinstry’s Wireless Message 
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little, hungry-looking man, who sub- 
sisted nervously on the hasty prod- 
ucts of the quick lunch restaurants 
and then groaned loudly with dys- 
pepsia. 

Having finished the apple, Kinstry 
drew his chair closer to his desk. As 
he picked up a report, a blast of 
icy air, that rushed through the 
opened door, chilled his bald head. 

“Shut the door,” he shouted, 
rubbing his head. 

“Tt’s shet,” answered a mild voice 
at the counter. He glanced up and 
saw a meek, gray-haired woman 
peering timidly at him. 

“Is this the place where you send 
telygrams?” she inquired. 

“Well,” he answered, “it might 
be an ‘Eyetalian’ fruit-stand, or a 
‘boodwor,’ or a railroad station, or 
a morgue, but it—” 

“Hey?” The old woman thrust 
her wrinkled face, with trembling 
hand to her ear, through the aper- 
ture. 

“Aw, nothing,” he said. “Write 
out your telegram over there.” 

She followed the trail of his 
pointing finger and stood bewildered 
before the writing-desk. Kinstry 
watched her sullenly. With an 
apologetic smile, the old woman re- 
turned to the counter. 

“I—I don’t know,” she faltered. 
“Will you write it for me?” 

“What’s your message?” asked 
Kinstry, rising from his chair with 
a bored air. 
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“It’s to go to Walter Kempfer. 
He’s a grandson of the poor lady 
who lives—she’s a-dyin’ now, though 
—hbut she did live at my house. 
Mrs. Brackin—Ella brackin.’ 

“Walter Kempfer,” wrote Kinstry. 
He paused to ask: 
live ?”” 


“Where does he 


“Where does he live—this Kemp 


fer?” he shouted, so loudly that the 


telephone operator paused her 


manicuring and looked up. 

“Oh, yes—to be sure,” answered 
the old woman, “where does he live?” 
She smoothed out a crumpled slip 
her 


of paper and held it close to 


Titusville,” she 


faded eyes. “its 


announced with an air of small tri- 
umph. 


“Any street address?” 


“Now you come to speak of it, 


lives at a boardin’ house—\M\rs 


ney’s boarding house. 
real 


“She 


an answer 
anxiously. a-goin’ to last 
long—poor body ssin’ there 
moanin’ like a 

He looked up 


and 


large, green book 

“About an hou 
is,” he added, “if it’s urgent 
they can find Kempfer.” 

“Don’t you think Feeney’s 
in’ house put down on the tely; 
will fetch him?” 

“Well, 
what might be called a metropolis 
There are only three hundred and 
fifty to look for and—” 

“Mrs. Feeney’s lived there all her 


Titusville, ma’am, ain’ 


life except two weeks when she was 
a-visitin’ me and Lizzie—Lizzie is 


Walter’s grandma, you know.’ 


Mr. Kingstry showed an elaborate 
indifference for the Kempfer family 
tree. 

“What's your message?” he asked 
shortly. He had decided that a lit- 
tle tomato catsup would add flavor to 
the oyster stew. 

“Tell him,” she began slowly, “that 
if he don’t 
poor soul, is a-dyin’ and a-callin’ 


forgive her when she, 
stony-hearted 
Three 


when 


for him, he’s as 


wretch as ever breathed. 


hundred dollars ain’t countin’ 
you're walkin’, though she’s in m) 
best bed, pluckin’ the sheets with her 
thin 
walkin’ in the 


hands, tossin’ her head and 


valley o the shadder 
o death.” She paused and wiped 
her eyes 


“My 


Kinstry, “you don’t want a telegraph 


dear madam,” protested 


office, it’ book publisher ou 
want.” 


pale like she wa 


thin and 
And 


her bright eyes that have a kind of 


poo! cheeks are 


de id already. 


jleadin’ Icok in ’em frightens me like 
| 


a dream [| had onct.” 
“Can’t you tell him in ten words?” 


“Walter 


ff with ten 


Kempfer ain't to be put 
words.” 
ll, suppose you tell me 


looked at 


waved 


what 
the ‘dope’ him 
blankly. “J mean,” 
helplessly, “tell all 


more’n ten costs more,” he ex 


his hand 
about it in ten 
words; 
plained 

“She dollars 


took 


Maybe there wasn’t no right to her 


three hundred 
havin’ the money, but she needed it, 
poor soul, what with rent and clothes 
” 
and— 
“Whose money was it?” 
‘““Walter’s.” 
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Mr. Kinstry thrummed a pencil 
between his gold-filled teeth. 

“His mother,’ she whispered 
slowly, “when she died, left it to 
Walter in Lizzie’s care, unbeknownst 
to him. He was a little feller then. 
Lizzie, you know, is Walter’s grand- 
ma— and she spent it all, as | was 
just sayin’, needin’ it bad.” 

“Did Walter find it out?” 


“Well, | reckon he did and acted 

rrible! He cursed her gray hair 
and he struck that poor, pale woman, 
struck her down and she fell, break- 
in’ my lamp-shade, which wasn’t no 
matter then or now.” 

Mr. Kinstry rubbed his bald head 
siowly. “And now she’s askin’ his 
forgiveness ?” 

“The slow dyin’,” whispered Mrs. 
Brackin, with an intent look, “always 
worry over a sinful act—so small 
when your dyin’.” 

Mr. Kinstry cleared his throat. He 
wrote the telegram and slowly read 
it to Mrs. Brackin: 


“Grandmother dying. Begs forgiveness 


for taking the money. Answer quick.” 

She nodded her head. “That’s 
right,” she muttered and fumbled at 
her pocket-book. She left the office 
only after Kinstry had sworn to tel: 
phone the answer as soon as it ar- 
rived. 

“Call Courtland 2963—that’s my 
boardin’ house.” 

When the door had slammed, he 
returned to his desk. 

“Send this quick,” he told the clat- 
tering, bustling room up-stairs, “and 
let me have the answer soon as it’s 
in.” 


The minute-hand of the clock 
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dropped to 11:30. Kingstry tossed 
aside his papers and telephoned the 
receiving room. 

“Any answer to Titusville wire?” 

“Not yet, but say! we've got five 
wires down and out on account of 
the snow.” 

“Oh, hell,” was Mr. Kinstry’s 
answer, through the speaking tube. 
The telephone bell rag furiously as 
he turned away. He recognized the 
voice. 

“Not yet, I’m sorry to say, but a 
little more time—bad snow, you 
know.” He spoke almost gently. 

“What’s that?” He _ repeated 
her words. “Live about an hour? 
I’m sorry.” 

Kinstry did no work for the next 
half hour. He stared at the ceiling, 
a cigar smoldering between his lips. 
lt was not over the wire trouble that 
he worried, except as it might delay 
the message to the dying woman. 

The door swung wide at the im- 
petuous entrance of Charlie Barr. 

“Hello there!’ shouted Barr, “on 
time as usual. Ain’t the storm 
fierce? What my father used to call 
a ‘rip-snorter’.” He slapped his 
broad shoulders and the snow show- 
ered. “Well, you ready?” He 
paused, looking at Kinstry. “What’s 
the matter with you—sick? Duvall’s 
isn’t so good when you're sick, but 
Lord, when you’re well and hungry 
and cold—beefsteak- smothered in 
onions and oyster stew—hot oyster 
stew with real oysters floating on 
top!” 

Kingstry smiled warily with the 
caution of a dyspeptic. 

“I’m waiting for a telephone call,” 
he explained. 
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“Well, let °em call you at Duvall’s.” 
The manager shook his head. 
raat, its a kind of a 
Anything doing tonight?” 
A ‘hold-up’ over 


different 
call. 
“No, not much. 


East Side. They got three 


hundred dollars from a_ Baptist 


preacher going home from a church 


festival. Another raid on Monte 


Rossinger’s gambling joint—twenty 
g g g 5 


odd men trying to get genuine, r¢ 


g 


aliases. A prominent mer- 


1 
spect ible 
] 


chant, old Kirby, found to be a biga 

mist. He’s 

anothe: 

Lord, ain’t one enough? 

about all—oh, yes! Hada wreck out 

East here, about fifty miles.” 
“Fifty 


y miles?” muttered Kinstry, 
looking up 
“Yes. Near a 


houses and one store—kind of 


water tank—six 
town 
that’s called on the map—Titusville.” 

“Titusville ?”’ 

“Why not? It 
Titusville as Helmsburg or Juniper. 
You jumped as if you had relatives 
there, or, maybe, an extra wife in 
Titusville.” 

Kinstry shook his head solemnly. 
“Much of a wreck?” he asked, glanc- 
ing at the clock. The minute-hand 
was dropping again. 
killed and the second 
vice-president of the road _ badly 
shaken up and scared. One of the 
Criley, our 


might as well be 


“Two men 


men used to live here. 
court reporter, used to know him— 
fellow named Kentler, or something 
like that.” 
“Kentler ?” 


repeated  Kinstry. 


“Maybe you mean Kempfer.” 

“Maybe I do. Well, anyway— 
Kempfer—that’s it. Walter Kemp- 
fer. Did you know him?” 
Kinstry shook his head. 
“Criley says he played first base 
“Say, when did this wreck o 
terrupted Kinstry. 


looked 


“Oh, about,” | 


La 


Barr rolled a 
the stew get cold.” 
Kinstry shut 
phone-booth 


paused 


very irefully 


a moment .before taking 


down the receiver. 


“Give me Courtland—wait a min 
ute—Courtland 2963.” 
“This is the telegraph office,” he 


Mrs. 


“is she still alive ? 


said huskily, when Brackin 
answered, 

“\What’s that? 
derstand? Yes, I’ve got a message 


He held out his right hand, gazing 


Well, can she un 


grimly at the empty palm. It was 
not often that he lied. 

“It says,” he told her in a slow, 
distinctive voice, “‘Of course I for- 
Don’t be 


give you. I did long ago. 


surprised if you see me very soon. 
Signed, Walter,’ ” 

He replaced the receiver deliber- 
ately and swung himself out of the 
booth. 

“All aboard for the oyster stew, 
Charlie, and I'll take a little catsup 
with mine.” 
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BY N. K. 


HA’ d’ 

nerve?” said 

Long, the pe 
“Him 
Noth I ‘ 


conege, 


him just out of 
re experience than ; 

© work up much nerve. 
Tom there, the nerviest 


ese hills. 


How did he get 
his nerve do you suppose? 


Nix. He 


by being in a thousand tight 


Out of 


books just naturally 
made it 
places in his time and pullin’ out of 
every one with a little mite more ex- 
than he had 


Course the kid is all right— 


perience and nerve 
before. 
nothin’ against him, but it just ain’t 
natural for a kid just out of knee 
pants to have a man’s size supply of 
nerve.” 

Just then the “kid,” a young min- 
ing engineer, came into the swing 
room. In looking at him you might 
easily give him the same rating as 
was given him by Shorty Long. Then 
might differ with that 
Young he was; slight he 
was; light-haired and blue-eyed, with 
smile. Yet there was 
something in his eye which might lead 
you to ask if, after all, there wasn’t 
considerable “stuff” behind there 
which could be brought out when oc- 
casion demanded. 

One year out from graduation, with 
only such experience as he could ac- 
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again, you 
authority. 


a pleasant 


BUCK 


uire in that year plus such additional 
time as he had spent in vacations dur- 
ing his course at the university, the 


kid certainly looked young—younger 


by reason of light complexion, 


than he really was. 


He had for three months been in 


sole charge ol the 


mine, operating 


under the supervision of the general 


manager in control of a group of 


mines scattered over fifty miles. The 


work was getting on well, but evi 


dences of insubordination were not 


lacking. During the last visit of the 
general manager, this air of unrest 
the 
and had been the subject of consulta- 


among men had been apparent 
tion between the two men. 
“Wellington,” 


“this spirit of devilment among the 


said his superior, 
men is something you will have to 
cure yourself. There is no real help 
[ can give you and mighty little ad- 
vice that will serve you. These things 
come now and then to every man in 
and 
young fellow just getting his pace. 
the average 
miner or mucker that calls for a trial 
of strength—strength of character, 
not of muscle—with the boss, and they 
won't be happy until they get it. 
When the test comes the result will 
mean success or failure for the boss— 
especially the young boss. Go to it 
and handle it your own way.” 
Wellington walked into the swing 
room where the men were waiting to 
go on shift; twenty of them, miners, 


control of men especially to a 
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muckers and helpers. “Where’s 
Black Tom?” he asked. 
“Not here yet. Be here by the 


time the other boys come up | guess,” 
replied one of the muckers. 

Turning to one of the men, Wel- 
lington said, “Go tell Tom to come in, 
please. 


The 


I want to see him.” 
man reappeared 


later followed by Black Tom. 


a moment 


“Tom,” began Wellington, “there’s 
one or two things I want to speak 


to you about. In the first pla 


, you 


know the rules—the entire shift are 


il 


expected to be in the swing 


g room ten 


minutes before the hour for going to 


work. It doesn’t look very well for 
you, the shift foreman, to be the only 
one not on time. In the second place, 


there’s been booze taken down into 


the mine and you know what that 
Now how about it?” 
Black Tom stood a few feet 


means. 
from 


the engineer during this talk, a half 


smile, half sneer on his f. e. 

“Well, boss,” he began in reply, 
“as for bein’ a trifle late: I take it 
that rule is meant just to get us all 
here plenty early and you nor : her 


man ever knew me not to be on hand 


when the cage went down. Then for 
the balance of your kick: do you mean 
that I’ve been taking the booze down? 
If 


the big boss comes around next trip 


so, [ll just say you can wait till 
and you can prefer charges against 
the mean- 
like this 


balling out process before the boys. 


me if you want to. In 


time I'll just say I don’t 
It don’t sound nice. But we'll pass 
all that and leave it to the big boss.” 

“We'll not leave it to the big boss, 
as you call him,” returned Wellingtci:. 
“I’m in charge of this mine and am 


NERVE 


boss. 


answer 


these things or turn your shift over 


You'll 


my 


questions 


in 


do one of two thu 


revadl 


‘You mean to say I’m fired?” 


“You are not fired yet. 


a 


chance 


given 


( 


to answer about 


mie 


liance to be in the swing roon 


Lime 


“Who said ] knew 


ne pooze, 


oT) 
shift 


and 


Known it, 


re 


dreaming 


“TY 


it 


“That 


statement 


iat’s not 


r 


deciared 


anything 


om, 


went down during 


is 


peated Wellington. 


kid, you 


should 


ever went 


not 


‘an to say I’m a liar?” 


true, 


replied Wellit 


“Why, you infernal little shrimp 


bellowed 


man 


away with it. 


lie 


engineer 


the 


ever called 


and 


enraged 


me 


would 


a 


ror 


1: 


made a spring for 


certainly hav 


ir 


man, 


and 


ic 


) 


carried out his threat if he had 


I’ll ring your neck.” 


been stopped by an automatic revolve 


in the hands of the engineer. 


“Keep 


enough. 


back; 


you've 


cone 


The foreman conclud 


meant business and stopped, 


ever, int 


errupting a torrent 


not 


tives hurled at the younger man 


“You think you’re some guy, 


you—you 


tow-headed, 


schoo D 


would-be engineer? You think 


} 


cause you’ve got me at the end of t! 


tell you right now, I'll 
this.” 


Ss 


g 


t 


shooting iron I’m afraid of you. 
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NERVE 


mm,” replied the engineer, still 

ig his voice quiet though there 

ily was a tensity about it that 

usual, “you’re a good mine 

the best in these hills. The 

is you call him, doesn’t want 

ind it'll be no credit to me 

to fire you. I want to get 

th you and the rest of the 

I'm going to be boss. That's 

»; that’s what | draw my 

more than that, that’s 

life work; it means 

me than just a job or a sal- 

lf | make good it spells success 

a capital “S”’—if I don’t, it 

ns the other thing and I couldn't 

stand that. 

“I know too, what this sort of 

ng means to you,” he went on, “but 

ade up my mind about this. 

you or I must back down here 

w. This is a ten-shot auto- 

nd I happen to know that it 

ded with one loaded shell and 

s. I don’t know which is 

loaded one. I am going to put 

un down on the table between 

You pick it up and use it on me 

ne shot; that shot will either be 

loaded one or one of the empties. 

yn’'t know which; you don’t know 

If I’m lucky I'll take the next 

at you—maybe loaded, maybe 

ty. We'll keep that up turn and 

about until one of us reaches the 

shell. You can take your 
choice of first shot or second.” 

With that Wellington quietly laid 

the gun on the table between them 

and within reach of both. Twenty 


pairs of eyes watched the act but no 
one interfered. 

“Come now,” resumed Wellington, 
stepping back a pace from the tabie, 
“that’s fair enough; it’ll be one—two 
—three; just like that; maybe more, 


” 
Loo. 


The tension in the room was terrific. 
The snapping of the logs in the fire- 
lace sounded like dynamite explo- 

Tom stood there, his hat far 
k on his head. Ten seconds— 
twenty seconds—thirty seconds ; he 
finally wet his lips and spoke, trying 
to keep his natural tone. 

‘Do you mean all that, Kid?” 

“I mean just that.” 

Ten seconds — twenty seconds — 
thirty seconds. Drops of sweat ap- 
peared on Black Tom’s forehead; yet 
the room was not warm; in fact, one 
or two of the men might have been 
seen to shiver. 

“Kid,” whispered Tom, “I reckon 
you’re the sure enough big boss. 
You've got me; when I’m licked I 
know it.” 

“That’s all right; that’s all right. 
My life work was at stake; your’s 
wasn’t. Better take your men and 
go on shift. The other boys are 
coming up.” 

Wellington turned and walked out 
of the room, leaving the automatic 
still lying on the table in the center 
of the room. 

“T reckon,” said Shorty Long, some 
time later, “mebbe there’s some other 
sources of supply for nerve besides 
a whole lot of experience.” 

And the other men agreed. 
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Wanted—-A Widow 


ANNIE 


weight of the 
world may be on 
one, and there may 
still remain a sus- 
ceptibility to 
pricks. 

In the stale af- 


pin- 


ternoon hours of what he had deter- 
mined should be the last day of his 
life, Henry K. 
annoyed that the “little fool of a girl,” 


Boyce could still be 


sent him by the Business College to 
fill the place of his absent stenogra- 
pher, should misspell three words in 
still 
at her crying about it. 


one letter; and more annoyed 


This last cir 
cumstance, to do her justice, she tried 


hard to conceal by furtive dabs of a 


handkerchief unobtrusively balled up 


in a slim, ink-stained hand. 

He went on dictating, choosing his 
words with scrupulous care. He was 
sensible of no excitement. Dying it- 
self seemed powerless to interest him. 
Was not that enough of itself to show 
the imperative necessity of dying? 

“His friends can assign no reason” 
—that, would be said. 
And then friends and enemies alike 
would proceed to make the air sibi- 
lant with reasons: incurable disease ; 
financial difficulties; domestic trou- 
bles; an “entanglement.” Certainly, 
if reasons must needs be such rea- 
sons as these, he had no reasons. 
There was nothing of the sick man 
about him, though some crank of a 
nerve specialist, no doubt, would make 
him personally responsible for the jet 


of course, 


STEGER 


WINSTON 


blackness of the universe and try to 
give him medicine for it. He had no 
financial difficulties—except the difh 
culty of knowing what to do with a 
sickening lot of money. No entangle 
ments. One thing, at least, his first 
and only grand passion had done for 
him; it had taught him distrust of all 
women. Domestic troubles assuredly 
he had none—nor domesticity. 

With no human being, irrelevantly 
it came to him, had he any real tie 
He had friends, of course, so-called; 


business club acquain 


associate 
tances :1 whom but would bx 
afterward, as if 


A ct ld is 


brow. lis 


laughing ar 
nothing had happened. 

ture broke out on his 
heart beat curiously light and quick 

Very often now some slight cit 
cumstance swelled into sudden dis 
proportionate importance and usurped 
the business of torture which proper- 
ly belonged to—everything. 

In all the world there would be 
nobody who would shed a tear—or 
who might be counted remiss in shed- 
ding none; nobody to make any pre- 
tense even of mourning. 

It was monstrous, horrible, unen- 
durable. It was not enough that “the 
entire community” should be 
“shocked”; that “regret” should be 
“universal.” In some way it 
be made particular—personal. Some- 
body to be “left” ; somebody to stand 
as a concrete symbol, if no more, of 
mourning for him—this all at once 


had become a necessity. 


must 
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“I suppose you won't want me any 
more!” It was the “little fool of a 
girl,” who had got into her shabby 
jacket and hat now and was ready to 
go home. Her eyes were still red. 
How easily women cry! If he could 
leave a—a widow now— 

The “little fool of a girl” was still 
waiting. What was it that she had 
been asking? 

“Want you? Why—er—’ 

He was a man of prompt deci- 


sions. 
“Not perhaps as a stenographer. 
But—er—if you could possibly see 


your way to—er—to marrying me—’ 

“Marry you?” She did not seem 
able to believe the testimony of her 
ears. She was too young, of course 
—ridiculously too young. But so 
soon she would be free again! 

With what patience he might, he 
waited for her to really take in his 
question. He could not feel any pro- 
found interest in its outcome. Her 
agitation over it struck him as ex- 
cessive and unnecessary. 

“Don't do it if you’d rather not,” 
he said. “Ask somebody about it— 
your father or mother—’” 

“T haven’t any father or mother.” 

“Grandfather, grandmother, uncles, 
aunts, brothers, sisters, cousins—the 
people at the Business College, if you 
can’t do any better! /s a helpless in- 
fant like you really all alone in this 
rough and tumble world?” 

But the “little fool of a girl” had 
arrived at her decision. She looked 
at him. She had eyes, he noticed, 
like the eyes of a setter puppy he had 
had when he was a small boy. When 
had he thought of that setter puppy 
before, and its big brown worship- 


ping eyes? How he had loved it with 
all the strength of his starved young 
heart! 

“I liked you at very first sight,” 
he said. “But I didn’t dream you 
liked me!” 

Like her? Of course he liked her 
-if only for having eyes like that 
immortal puppy's. He told _ her 
about it while they were on their 
honeymoon ; which, after all, was not 
entirely unlike other honeymoons. 
She listened eagerly. ‘Young things 
are awful darling!” she said. 

Young things! He had almost 
forgotten that there were young 
things in the world. 

He drew his hat over his eyes, 
ostensibly to shield them from the 
glare of sun and sea, as, stretched 
upon the sand, he watched her at 
play with a little child upon the beach, 
her garments slapping against her 
slender form, her soft hair blowing, 
her face all aglow. Was it this that 
he had meant to swathe in black—to 
make a mere symbol of mourning ? 

He shut his eyes, frowning—and 
opened them to escape the dark vi- 
sion of himself. 

A great blue sky was over all. 
Little glassy waves slid out on the 
hard white sand from the softly heav- 
ing bosom of the deep. Around the 
bend of the shore his yacht waited. 
How she had enjoyed it! Her pleas- 
ure in everything now and again 
brought a lump to his throat. 

Like a child, she played with the 
little ragged child from the nearby 
fisherman’s hut. The very spirit of 
youth she seemed. With a curious 
pang he watched her. Twenty—and 
forty-six! 
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“She will be my widow!” he said 
grimly, 

Joyously she tempted the bare tod- 
dling feet of the child to race along 
the shore. Suddenly it stumbled and 


Teli, liiting in the immensity of sun- 


ught 


lit space a small wailing cry. ‘ 


into her arms, it was pressed 


ist her cheek 


necK, KISSCG, 


and 


d over, comforted. 


croo! 


Through very intensity of emotion 


he turned away his eyes, which had 
grown misty. 

“She will be my widow,” he said 
as if to the encompassing univer 
“but not, please heaven, for yeat 
And 


to come. meanwhile 


KnOWS-— 


There was wonder upon hi 


at the sheer wonder of liie; 


soul a humbling sense of infinite m 


nanimities. 
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serials, translations, borrowings or stealings It pays nothing 
for the name or reputation of a writer, but the highest price on 
record for stories that are stories, and it pays not by length, 
but by strength, Mauuseripts should be addressed to Edi- 
torial Dept., The Black Cat, Salem, Mass., and must be ac- 
companied by addressed and stamped envelope for return if 


unavailable, All MSS. are received and returned at their 


writer’s risk, 


CAUTION.— The entire contents of THe BLACK CAT are pro- 
tected by copyright, and publishers everywhere are autioned 
against reproducing any of the matter 


The Black Cat’s Aim in Life 


i.very good thing in life has some 
good reason for being, some definite 
purpose. Every successful magazine 
must have a definite purpose. For 
twenty years THE BLACK CAT has 
had one aim in life, namely, to enter- 
tain its readers. The fact that it has 
lived twenty years is proof positive 
that it has filled the bill. 

There are thousands of readers to- 
day who get more real genuine pleas- 
ure and entertainment from THE 
BLACK CAT than they do from all 
the other magazines put together. 
Why is this so? There are a number 
of reasons and here are a few of them. 
BLACK CAT readers are live, busy 
people and their recreation periods 
are short intervals coming between 
times. THE BLACK CAT stories 
are short and complete and just fit 
these intervals; they furnish genuine 
recreation; for the time being they 
drive away all care and worry. There 
are no long stories to wade through; 
no continued stories running from 
month to month; no departments; no 
helps nor hints to bring your work to 
mind; just “Simon-pure” recreation, 
the kind that is the most helpful in 
the long run. 

You can be sure of finding good, 
clean fiction in THE BLACK CAT. 

A few months ago we invited our 
readers to write us just what they 


thought of our magazine and many of 
Most of those 


them have done so. 
who wrote expressed their approval 
of our efforts, but not all. 
we cannot please everyone but that 1s 


Of course 


our aim, and the criticisms are just 
as welcome and helpful to us as the 
approvals. 

We want to know what our readers 
think of the magazine and we renew 
the invitation. Write us and make 
suggestions for improvement. They 
will be welcome. 

In this number we have tried to 
include a wide variety of stories and 
we think we have succeeded. The 
first one, “Beyond the Pyramids,” was 
written by a young lady who first 
made the acquaintance of THE 
BLACK CAT when at the blunt point 
She delighted in cut- 
She has read 
the magazine ever since and in 
our opinion she has the correct idea 
of a BLACK CAT story. Read it 
and see if you agree with us, but 
don’t stop with that. Read them all 
and write us your opinion. 

It is our aim to improve each issue 
and with the help of our readers we 
shall do so. You will surely enjoy 
the January issue and its leading 
story “The Price of a Banjo,” by J. 
Bernard Lynch who is the author of 
“The Lift” in this number. 


scissors age. 
ting out the kittens. 
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(3 Let the Postal Solve Your 


Geta policy, and then hold 
on to ut. It means self- 

ect, st means that no- 

y will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you or 
your dependent ones if you 
should be snatched away 
from them. 


Service 


Life-Insurance 
Problem 


Deciding upon the kind of life insurance 
policy to take out, like the purchasing of 
a home, whose permanent maintenance 
that policy makes certain, should not be 
a hasty matter; it is most important. 

You cannot resolve too quickly that you 
will take out some kind of a policy. 
Read what four distinguished Americans 
say, but consider carefully just what 
kind will best meet vour needs. 


Saving 


ROOSEVELT 
If a man is dependent 
pon @ salary or income 
which will terminate with 
his life, it ds peculiarly 
incumbent upon him to 
insure that life for the 
benefit of his wife and 
children, 


Safety 


» 


Your decision as to which pol- 
icy is best will not take long 
if you go about it in the right 
way—the direct way—as made 
possible for you by the Postal 
Life Insurance Company. 


It sends no agent to bother you, 
but it forwards by mail full 
official information regarding 
any standard policy-form. 


The Company will also send 
you on approval the policy it- 
self, so that you can see just 
what you will get, and when 
you are once a policyholder it 
will continue to be at your serv- 
ice for consultation and advice 
—personally or by letter — 
which also includes the service 
of the Company's Health Bu- 
reau for policy 


Besides service you will find net 
cost low in the Postal because you 
et the benefit of the agent’s 
rst-year commission —a sub- 
stantial saving guaranteed in 
your policy. 

n subsequent years you get the 
agent's renewal commission, 
namely 744%, and you also receive 
an office-expense saving of 
2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


Guaranteed inthe Policy 


Beginning at the close of the second 
year the Postal pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings, 
and it also does away with numer- 
ous branch offices and various un- 
mecessary State requirements, thus 
making additional savings. 


The Postal is safe because it 
sets aside the full reserves re- 
quired by law and necessary for 
the payment of all policy 
claims, now and in the future. 


In addition to this legal reserve 
—now more than 000, 
invested in interest ring 
curities, the Post urries a 
surplus ani has ample funds 
atinterest in leading anks, an 
a special deposit of $100,000 
with the State of New York, 
where the Company is caartered. 
Though only ten years old, 
it now ys—and promptly— 
more than a million dollars 
a year to beneficiaries through- 
out the Union and elsewhere, 
under policies issued through 
the Company's direct non- 
agency method of doing busi- 
ness and under those assumed 
in its reinsurances. 


For You and Yours 


It will 
ANCE PROTECTION A 


pay you to write to-day for the Company’s Official Booklet, ‘“‘SOUND INSUR- 


TAFT 

in office without 
means must abandon the 
hope of making the future 
luxuriously comfortable 
All @ man can do under 
existing circumstances lo 
safeguard his family is to 
get his life insured 


on any form of policy—Whole-Life, Limited- 
Payment Life, Endowment, Joint-Life, Child’s 
Welfare, or on a Monthly-Income Policy. 
The Postal issues all the standard forms and 
all these are approved by the strict New York 
State Insurance Department. 
Just write and say: 
**Mail official insurance particulars as per 
THE BLACK CAT for December. 
And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 
1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date of your birth 
No agent will be sent to visit you. Commission-sav- 
ings thus resulting go to you because you deal direct. 
Postat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 


LOW NET COST’ also official figures for your own age, 


If a man does not 
vide for his children, + 
he does not provide for 
those dependent upon 
him, then he has 
opened his eyes bo 
adequate conceplion 


human life 


When writing advertisers please mention THE BLACK CAT 
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WE: INVITE 


EVERY THIN MAN AND WOMAN 


This is an invitation that no thin man or 
woman can afford to ignore. We invite you to 
try anew treatment called “Sargol ” that helps 
digest the food you eat — hundreds of letters 
will prove that it puts good solid flesh on people 
that are thin and under weight. 

How can “Sargol ” do this? We will tell 
you. This new treatment is put out as a scien 
tific, assimilative agent for increasing cell 
growth, the very substance of which our bodies 
are made — putting red corpuscles in the blood 
which every thin person so sadly needs, strength- 
ening the nerves and putting the digestive tract 
in such shape that every ounce of food gives 
out its full amount of nourishment to the blood 
instead of passing through the system undi- 
gested and unassimilated. 

Women who never appeared stylish in any- 
thing they wore because of their thinness, men 
under weight or lacking in nerve force or 
energy, tell how they have been made to enjoy 
the pleasures of life—been fitted to fight life’s 
battles, as never for years, through the use of 
“ Sargol.”’ 

If you want to try and secure for yourself a 
beautiful and well-rounded figure of which you 
can be justly proud—a body full of throbbing 
life and energy, write the Sargol Company 
364L Herald Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y., today, 
for soc. box “ Sargol,” absolutely free, and use 
with every meal. 

Well, 
Here is the statement of those who 


But you say you want proof? here 


you are. 


have tried—been convinced—and will swear to 
the virtues of this preparation : 
FRANK CASEBEER says: 


“About one year ago I was very much run down in health, my 
nerve was shattered and I only weighed 118 pounds. I sent for a 
small sample trial treatment of Sargol To my surprise I gained 
two pounds in fiye days. I sent for the full six weeks’ treatment. 
I gained in that time from 112 to 151 pounds. Many of my friends 
did not know me as I looked so well and fat. I highly recommend 
Sargol for thin people.'’ 


MISS E. DEL MORTE says: 


‘A few months ago I was all run down, hardly had any appetite 
and could hardly get a night's rest. “After reading your advertise- 
ment I secured the full five-dollar treatment and after taking it a 
few days noticed wonderous results. I gained at the rate of two 
pounds weekly, making a total gain of sixteen pounds while taking 
the Sargol treatment. I am so thankful for I never felt so well 
before."* 


MRS. M. A. DANIELS says: 


"IT have never yet written you one word about my success with 
Sargol, but I feel I must do so now, and I cannot refrain from 
telling you that I azn just delighted with the treatment, I am gaining 
so in every way, not only in weight but am feelingso much better 
and am looking so much better. I was simply starving before, but 
now my appetite is getting hearty, my complexion is wonderfully im- 
proved and only yesterday I was told that I looked ten years 
younger. I shail continue the treatment and never be without 
Sargol so long as it continues to improve my health and appearance, 
and am glad indeed that I have found it to be all that you recom- 
mended.*’ 


MRS. FP. SEIM says: 
** My weight before I took your pills was 126 pounds and now 1 
weigh 139 pounds. I only had two boxes, this is the second one 
without your sample.'* 


F. GAGNON writes: 


** Here is my report since taking the Sargol treatment. I ama 
man 67 years years of age, and was all run down to the very bottom. 
I had to quit work, as I was so weak. Now, thanks to Sargol, | look 
like anew man. I gained 22 pounds with 23 days’ treatment. I 
cannot tell you how happy I feel.’ 


Full address of any of these people if you wish. 

Probably you are now thinking whether all 
all this can be true. “ Sargol” has 
made thin people add flesh, but we don’t ask 
Write us today 
and we will send you absolutely free a Soc. 
package for trial. 


Stop it! 


you to take our word for it. 


Cut off coupon below and pin to your letter. 


tried it is enclosed to cover postage, packing, etc 


Herald Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y 


COME, EAT WITH US AT OUR EXPENSE 


This coupon entitles any thin person to one 50« 
and that 
in letter today, with coupon, and the full 5a 


package of Sargol, the concentrated Flesh Builder (provided you have never 
Read our advertisement printed above, and then put 10« 
package will be sent to you by return of post 
Write your name and address plainly. and, PIN THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTER 


in stamps 


Address: The Sargol Company 364-L 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


piano DIREC 
offer ever made. 


building Winz Pianos, renowned everywhere for theirsweetness 
of tone and sterling merit—and we now make you the great- 
est of all offers on the Wing, guaranteed for 40 years. 


We will allow you to use any Wing piano—your own choice 
of 38 superb new styles in any shade of mahogany, walnut or oak—in 
your own home for four full weeks at our expense. A Wing Upriglit, 
a Wing Crand or a wonderful Wing Player-Piano that plays all the 
greatest concert and opera sclections (you can play it perfectly the 
first day without taking music lessons), 


No Money Down—Not a Cent of Freight 


Weask no money down —no security—no deposit in yourbank— 
no guarantee. Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. We employ 
no salesmen of any kind to visit and annoy you. We'll ship the instru- 
ment, no money down—freight prepaid. Whiilc the pianois in your home 
use it just as if you owned it. Compare wilh description in the Wing 
catalog—but note the rock-bottom direct-wholesale-factory price is 
quoted in the personal Ietter to you. Play the piano—lict your friends 
play it. Examine it carefully—thoroughly—inside and outside. Take 
music lessons on it if you like. Note the perfect belllike tone, the re- 
markable easy regularity of the action,the dcep resonance of the base, 
the timbre of the treble—note all this—then— 


At the end of the 4 wecks trial, if you wish, you may return 
thepianoat ourexpense. We payreturn freighttoNewYork. Notapenny 
to pay fur the pleasure of using the piano four weeks. No salesman to 
Gnnoy you — you and your frv tojudge. Now write for the piano book (ree), 


interest everyone should own. 


ES, we’ll ship to you on 4 weeks’ absolutely free trial a Genuine highest grade Wing 

from our own factory, freight prepaid. The most surprising—most amazing 
An offer thet puts you on the same footing as the largest piano dealer—and at 
the very roci:-bottom DIRECT wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 47 years—we have been 


Valuable Book on Pianos—FREE! 


The New York World says; ““This is a book of educational 
‘ould you like to know all abous 
piesce—ae they are made, how to judge the fine points of quai- 


Five Instrumental Effects 


combined in the Wing, free, if 

if you wish. No extra charge for our 

wonderful patented device that reproduces 

the sweet singing music of the Tyrolean 

zither, harp, guitar, banjo or mandolin, 

You ean have the effect o an entire parior 
tra at your co 


Famous Noteaccord Free 


An invention by which you can 
teach yourself to play— given with 
every Wing. It's like getting music 
lessons free. rsed by: Paderewski, 
Jean De Reszke, William Mason, Emma 
Calve, Phillip Sousa, Anton Seidi, Victor 


Herbert, 8. B. Mills, See the W ing Catalog 
and read the letters of these great masters 
of music. 


Stool and Scarf is Given 
with every Wing piano. A handsome 
stool of newest design to match the piane 

Drapery, 

rence /elour pery, Canina Silk Scarf, 
Japanese Silk Scarf or Satin Damask Scart 
@s you prefer. 


**The Book of Complete fr- 


formation Aboat Pianos 


ty and price in buying a piano? Then send the coupon for the KS Pi 
piano book which we are sending out FREE for the present. 4 lano 
This book of 136 pages tells about materials, manufacture, & 
assembling, patented devices and what they do, all PY Book Coupon 
about soundboard, action, case, in fact every detail Po 
connected with the production of afine, high-grade Py 2 

iano, You will be astonished at the amount of oe Wi & Son 
nformation about piano quality and piano prices, and a) ing 

yw to answer the arguments of piano salesmen, > 

ing! deg. 


, a complete ee Est. 1867, 
and goatly book ever published on the piano buiness: poets ¥< yelopedia on the plano; the most completa @ a@ Oth Ave. & 13th St Dept. 1428 New York 
how ano 


on the making of a plano from start to 

finien an« to judge the fine points of a pis o then send the coupen. We will send you @” Gentlemen: Without any obligations to par- 

is book free and prepaid, provided you send the co mon atonce. We will also send free our o chase or pay for anything, please send me free 

utiful catalog showing new art styles and fall explanation of our ck-| price on the o and prepaid “The Book oft omplete Information 
ing Piano. Jus: drop postal or mail coupon today. WRITE NOW! About Pianos,’’ the complete encyclo 


piano. Also send full particulars of your Rock-Bottors 
WING & SON 1868) 


Kae offer on the Wing piano and catalog of latest art styles. 
Dept. 1428 Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. and 13th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We will take your cld organ or piano on the most liberal of all 
«togetour proposition before you sell or trade 


This is a magnificent 136-page boo 


your old instrument. 


offers. Be wu af 
io mot overlook thw portunity. 
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THE BLACK CAT’S CLASSIFIED ADS 


Here you can talk to thousands of wide-awake readers for the small amount of 30 cents per line. 
Smallest ad five lines. Forms close 20th of second month preceding publication. 


AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS OLD COINS WANTED 


< d to find a market Book, size 4 x 7 Showing prices we 1s. It may mean your 

Mss. ‘SUCCESSFULLY PLACED foruse. Get posted. CLARE COIN Box 53, Le Roy, N. ¥ 

Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. Send for leaflet E. - _ 
achew es: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. STAMPS 


_ UNITED LITERARY PRESS 129 beh ANE- STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Old 


Mexico, Malay (tiger) China (dragon), Tasmania (land- 


scape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., 100diff. Jap. N. 

Zid., etc., Sc. Big List, Coupons, etc., FRE 1000 Fine 

— Mixed 20c. 1000 Hinges 5c. Agts. wanted.50 per t. 

If you are a writer, or if you have the great de- WE BL Y stamps. Hussman Stame Dept.@. St. 
sire to write—the usual sign of inborn literary 

ore ‘ yearly prediction sent sealed for 2 virthdate. 

= talent — study of THE EDITOR, the fort- ——- i. Sproul, 9930 St. Clair, Cleveland, O. 


nightly journal of information for literary 
workers, will enable you to produce salable 
manuscripts. 


Ab rw h of our Stage Greenbacks not counter 


THE EDITOR prints, in addition to practical articles by or $4? riends stare. $15.70 
editors and writers, complete information of novel, HYDE COMPANY, g34gLowe Ave., Chicago | 
short story, play, essay, and verse prize competitions, 
and statements irom editors of their current requirements. 31 PIECE DINNER SE I FREE i 

For selling 12 boxes White Clowerine Salve at 25c. per box. Give é 

Mary Roberts Rhinehart Says THE EDITOR beautiful picture free with each box. Everybody buys 2 to 3 boxes iz 
helped to start me, cheered me when I was down and led when you show pictures. Send for one dozen today rt 
eee mein the straight path until | was able to walk alone = “ 2 : 
Fortnightly, yearly subscription $2.00; ‘single WILSON CHEMIAL | co., - - Dept N.17, - - - TYRONE, PA. 4 
THE EDITOR, - Box M, - RIDGEWOOD, N. J. FREE FOR SIX ‘MONTHS— MY SPECIAL OFFER F 


— to introduce my magazine “INVESTING FOR 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, PHOTOPLAYS, | PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 


in eniouad ating been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It demon- 
Id on cot on. No reac ‘ bmit Mss. o 
we Se ee strates the REAL earning power of money, and shows it 
The Labbe-ton Service, 569 West 150 St., New York City how anyone, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. _ 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only progressive i 
R 1 financial journal published. It shows how $100 grows 
ejection slips in ece ces. 
to $2,200. Write NOW and send it six months free. 
Writecrafters have sold their own work to Saturday Evening Post, McClure H. BARBER, 480-20 Ww. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
osmopolitan, Collier's, American, Everybody's, Harper's, Associate:! 
Magazines, Woman's Home Companion, etc and have heipe : 
of writers attain successful authorship H, 
FRANK GOEWEY JONES, Prominent Story Writer TO ' 
A. L. KIMBALL, Formerly Associate Editor of ‘‘ The Editor ae - 
LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE, Editor, Writer. and Critic 
Send for Writecrafters’ Plan A Trial of the Perkes pene dy foe Men Ag —- 
Temature Decline o anly Strengt erve an Mi 
WRITECRAFTERS, LOWELL. mans Urinary Disorders, resulting from Indcscretion or j 
overwork, Stops vitality leaks and makes weak men 
WANTE Sh ort Stories "Artic les, Poems, for new maga- sulla tad you are on the down hill side of life. bas i 
paic till at that h ou should b: rite 
zine. We pay on acceptance. Send prepaid £0 CENT BOX-PRES RIAL. of the treatment used oo success- 
with return postage if wnavailable. Handwritten Mss. accept tle. fully | +4 the late Dr. Parker for more than tw y years in the 4h 
COSMOS MAGAZINE Co. 32 Stewart Bldg., Washington, D. WRITE TODAY for 
MRS. H.C. PARKER, Dept Toledo, Ohio 
TO SHORT-STORY WRITERS: 
We guarantee to sel) your stories. Write for our Special Offer easily in 8S days, im- t 
prove your beaith, pro- 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, Box 83, Leonia, N long your life. No more stomach trouble, no foul breath, no heart iy 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Experience unnecessary. MEN ™ M ade s strong and vigorous. Get Turko Giant Ointment. 
Acceptance for publication guaranteed if available. Write for free Applied direct, strengthens, develops, invigorates. Rec- 


aluz wokle 5, shing’ . C. 
siuable booklet. MARKS-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 45, Washington, D. C. ommended for Lost Vitality, Impotency, Atrophy, Wasting Vari- ; 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS cocele. Perfectly harmless. We guarantee to give satisfaction or 


Weakness. Regain manly vigor, calm nerves, clear eves and super 
Ey for mental strength. Whether you chew; or smoke pipe, cigarettes, cig- : 
ra, get my interesting Tobacco Rook. Worth ite weight in gold. Matled 
AN TED EDW. J.WOODS, 467 D,® Station E, NewYork,N.Y. 


> meer _ money back. Small box sealed in plain wrapper. 20c.; large box. 
A ce pete ade to over 2.5001 f $1.00; 3 boxes, $2.50. Sent anywhere prepaid. Write 
Tice ‘h 10, postpaid H. Frye Pub. Co., 15 West 107th St.. New York ep s ew y : 
y D St.. New ¥ DEAN & DEAN, Dept. L., 215 E. 31st St., New York Cit 
BROOKS’ NEW CURE Jf 
rk ADVERTISING ADVICE FOR Brooks’ Appliance. New discov it 
r- If 1! sl ord ] 1 ery. Wonderful, No obnoxious ; 
. you have anything to sell, a mail order plan to de- springs or pads, Automatic Air i 
_ velop, or if you want agents, salesmen, etc., se nd for Cushions, Binds and draws the b 
o ur latest advertising dirs« tory of newspaper and broken parts together as you 


} would a broken limb. No salves. 3 
| No plasters, No lies, Durable 
| cheap. Full information an i! 


magazine combinations. ‘The benefit of our 17 years’ 
= xperience as Mail Order Specialists, free advice, and 


riticism of your copy, are at your disposal. book on rupture FREE, Sent 


on trial. 
“i RUDOLPH GUENTHER, INC., 25 Broad St., NEW YORK c. EB. BROOKS, 17064 State St., Marshall, Mich. 1 
— When writing advertisers please mention THE BLACK CAT i 
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Silver or wi 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 


as Souvenir Box—$1.00 at druggists or by mail, containing 

gorse bottles exact size of picture—Mon Amour, Garden Queen, Violet, 
Rose, Lilac, Lily of the Valley, single bottles, 3c. All odors, $1.00 an 
In Xmas boxes. Mon Amour and Garden Queen the latest. Geta 

Flower Drops is the most exquisite perfume ever produced. 


PAUL RIEGER, 280 First Street, San Francisco 
Get Rid 


of that A 


Free Trial Treatment 
Sent on request. Ask for my “pay 

when-reduced ” offer. My treat 
ment has reduced at the rate of a 
pound a day. No dieting, no exer 
cise, absolutely safe and sure met} 

od. Let me send you proof at my 


expense. DR. R. NEWMAN, 
Licensed Physician, State New York, 36 fast Third St., New York, Desk 371 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES 
“THE PILFERING TROLLEY CONDUCTOR” 


A novelty booklet reviewing the “‘ short arm squad.” 


An exposé of the varied stunts of the street car con 
ductor to beat the system. A humorous treatment of 
the serious subject of misapplied genius. 

Something you have never known nor read before ; 
of intense interest to every trolley rider. 

**DANDY DAN’S INVENTIVE GENIUS."’ ‘‘ CROCK- 
BR’S MEDIUM.” ‘SHADOW, PRINCE OP PILFER- 
ER’S.”’ *“‘HAPPY’S UNHAPPY FPATE.”"’ THE STUNTS 
OF THE MELODIC QUARTETTE.” ‘‘ THREE TYPES 
OP PILFERERS.”’ 

16 HUMOROUS ANECDOTES —ILLUSTRATED 

By J. Bernard Lynch, author of *' Trolley Tales,’ “ A 
Knight of the Bell-Cord,”’ etc., a well-known contributor to 
* Black Cat.’ 

Price 10c. and 2c. postage. Obtainable only from 


THE BOHEMIAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 2232, Boston, Mass. 


Grand Prize 


Highest award given to Dic- 
tionaries at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition was granted to 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTER. 
NATIONAL and the Merriam 


Series. 


Whatever your question ; — lx 
nunciation of a new term; the spelling 
zling word; the location of Nigeria, the meaning 
of tractor, white coal, etc., this New Creation 
contains a clear, accurate, final answer, 


400 ,000 Words, 2700 Pages, 6000 Illustrations. 


FREE 
A Set of 

Pocket Maps if 
name the BLACK ¢ 


Write for specimen pages of Regular and I 
Paper Editions, Illustrations, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


PRICE—to Introduce 


To prove to you that our dazzling blue-white 


WZ MEXICAN DIAMOND 


Z exactly resembles the finest genuine 
 -— South American Gem, with same daz- 
= zling rainbow-hued brilliancy (guar- 
anteed), we will send you this beau 
tiful, high-grade 12 kt. gold-filled Tiff. 
Ring, se with 1 ct. gem, reg. cat. price 
$4.98, for 1-2 price. 

only $2. 50 Same gem in Gent’s Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring, cat. price $6.26 for $3.10, 
Wonderful, dazzling, rainbow brillianey guaran 
teed 20 years, Send 50c, and we will shipC,. 0. D 
for free examination. Money back if not pleased, 
Act quick; state size, Offer limited—only one toa 

customer, Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Box 31, Eee Cruces, N. M. 


(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond) 


Wear it A Week 
At Our Expense 


We will roy a genuine Helion Jewel set 
in solid gold for a whole week's free trial. 
Compare witha diamond, in brilliance, hard- 
neas and beauty. If youcan tell the difference, 
send it back. Write today for New Jewelry 
Book. See illustrations of the exquisite 
gems. No obligations. _The book is FREE 
Building 


John A. Sterling & Son 1429 =r 


BetterthanCreamsorLotion 


Por over 30 years women have relied upon 
DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL'S 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
To QUICKLY, NATURALLY, SURELY beau- 


tify the face and figure. This wonderful beauty 
builder makes the roughest skin soft and smooth 
Pimples, Blackheads, Redness, all skin affec- 
tions, disappear as ifby magi Exquisite fresh- 
ness and color creeps into the flesh tones ina 
very short time-a new skin appears with the 
firmness and fineness of youth. You look and 
feel years you meer the eyes have added bril 
liancy—you become vivacious and buoyant with 
the fee of yo ith You may be skeptical, you 
may have ten the only satisfying thing todo 
to put ¢ AMPBE LI W AF ERS to a test---Ac t now—send 50c. 
$1 00 for a box by mail, in plain cover, on receipt of price, fr 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 95, 396 BROADWAY, N.Y 


Every an get Dr. Campbell's Arsenic 
for you from his wholesale dealer 


KISYDE FOR GOITRE 


It has cured myself, my brother and many others, and will do so for you. 
Send self addressed stamped envelope for free information to 


ternal remedy. Money refund guarantee. 


No salve, no bandage, pleasant in 


J. A. Gallagher, 719 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, O., Dept. 500A. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Christmas Presents—Send for Catalo 
Men’s 12 band Thin Mode Watch, 17 Jewels, Adjusted 


Wailth 


accurate. 


$18.95. Eighty pe r cent 
these Thin Mode! 
you this splendid 17-Jewe 


Write for free Catalo 
hes, Jewelry ,etc. 


Wa 


Dept.G 872, —100t 
Stores in: 


graved,engine turned or plai nye 
ive u your name an addre 
d Watch, all charges prepaid 


ON APPROVAL—NO MONEY DOWN 
$2.00 
If you don’t want to keep it, return at our expense. 

Fheso Diamond Rings are the famous Loftis‘ 


id gold mounting. Very fine br 
at One fifth down, balance dividec is t 


° movement. Warranted 7 PA 
‘inest otrete case, guaranteed 25 years; en- 40 


Adjuste 


A MONTH 


iant diamonds. CRE iT 
oe qual amounts, p 


telle ‘all ab rol at our easy crecit plan 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


o 108 North State Stre t, Chicero, Hl. 
CHICAGO: 


0g 


jal Sale Price, 
fatches sold are 
and we'll send 


*Perfection’’ 6-prong 


one 


ST. oO} 


If Nervous, Weak, Losing Vigor, but still ambitious to en- 
id at once for HER-CU-LIN, giant deve r 
1EN’S VITALITY. 
Full Proving Size Free to Try. 


B. C. OSWALD CO., 318 W. 42d St., New York 


xes White Salve 


ufal pictare free w ry 


6 LACE 


lor lozen y 


WILSON CHEMICAL o., Dept. N. 118, TYRONE, PA 


Beautiful Mexican Novelties 
Fine For Holiday Gifts 
One twenty-five cent Novelty and 
Art Catalog for 10 cents. 
Money refunded if not pleased. 
EL PASO CURIO & NOVELTY CO. , Box 378, EB] Paso, Texas 


An Hotel Home Unnivalled for the 
Mother, Wife or Daughter Travelling 


alone. 
GREAT 
NORTHERN 
HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street 
New York City 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Room with Private Bath - $2.00 


Double Room with Private Bath 3.00 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bath - - 4.00 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


SABO MFG. CO., 


v No drugs No che Entirely automatic 
; Parcel Post, with mone k rantee Toilet 
t toider iniormat¢ 


3124 W. 25th &t 


THE SABO PAINLESS 
* HAIR REMOVER 
Only it ever devised to re- 

mov per us hair, Per manentiy 


necessity. 
n FREE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Reai Hair Grower 
Grows ‘lair in 30 Days — Stops Dandruff 
and Falling Hair — Stops Hair 
Troubles Like Magic. 

A Binding, Positive Guarantee Backed by 
$1000 Reward—45 Days Trial at Our 
Risk — Unite Us Today. 


If yon are troubled with baldness or falling hair; ff 
your hair is ee gray, dry, brittle, matted 
or stringy; if dandruff and itching scalp bother you; 

no matter what form of hair or scalp troubles you 
cave, we want you to give the wonderful 
*“Hindutone” treatment a trial at our risk, 


“Hindutone” Is New and Different 


Nothing else like it under thesun. Not a worth- 
less hair oil, no cheap hair wash, no sickly smelling 
saste to rub on the se alp, no ele etricit , no massage, 
Pot a truly scientific treatment base "on Bcientific 
principles, and endorsed by thousands of enthusias- 
tic users. Many report new hair growth in thirty 
daye—others tell of complete freedom from dand- 
ruff after a few applications—people who have been 
bald for yosre report a Seateus growth of hair. 
The proof is gladly sent 

We positively gu: Hindutone to accom- 
lich all tne results we ise for it_in your case, and we 
ack our guarantee with $10 $1000.00. Spend one stamp 
to learn about this new, scientific, wonderful treatment—cut 
out and = the coupon below while you are thinking about 
it—NO' 


aseeFREE COUPONe= 


Hindutone Laboratories, Dept. 700 
Evansville, Ind. 

have read your effec, and will eck we prove to me 
without cost how rows new hair itehi 
scalp, restores gray or fag ir, stops falitoer air, er 
formation is tu 


hair and ecaln troubles, complete in. Le 
sent to me FREE. 

Name 

Address ...... 
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How Small Investors Have Made 
Fortunes 

You know and I know that small investors have 
made stupendous fortunes —men who, guided by 
judgment, and courage, have placed their funds 
direct into creative enterprises at their inception 
and thus reaped full benefit of the earning power 
of money. Today opportunity on bended knee is 
entreating the small investor to accept her favors 
—and those who heed the insistent call are achiev- 
ing fortunes. 

My magazine explains the rules by which small 
investors have made wise and profitable invest- 
ments—how $100 grows into $2,200—the actual 
possibility of intelligent investment. 


Learn the REAL EARNING POWER of 
Your Money 

The real earning power of your money is not the 
paltry 3 percent. to 5 per cent. paid by banks or cor- 
porations who have their future behind instead of 
in front of them. 

“Investing for Profit” reveals the enormous 
profits bankers make, and shows how one can make 
the same profit —it demonstrates the real earning 
power of your money — the knowledge that finan- 
ciers and bankers hide from the masses — it explains 
HOW small investors are making big fortunes and 
WHY they are made. 

This and other valuable financial information is 
yours—it’s free for six months for the asking. 


How to Determine the Value of Different 
Investments 

There are thousands of salaried people today who 
have a small sum laid aside or who can invest a 
small amount each month — but who realize that 
they do not know how to determine the value of the 
different classes of investments that are offered to 
them daily. This condition has created a demand 
for a publication or institution whose express object 
is to help direct and guide the small investor. ‘‘In- 
vesting for Profit” is the result of a pressing need, 


Large 


My Magazine 


“Investing for Profit” 


If you will send me your 
name and address, I will mail you 
this wonderful magazine absolutely 
free for six months--- Special Trial 
Introductory offer. 
is worth $10.00 to $100.00 to you. 

Wait till you see, it is a good 
thing, but don’t wait till every one 
sees it—you will then be too late. 
One good investment is worth a 
lifetime of labor. 


Each copy is 


and will be worth hundreds — even thousands of 
dollars to you. 


If You Can Save $5.00 a Month or More 
“Investing for Profit” is for the man who intends 
to invest any money, however small, or who can 
save $5.00 or more per month — but who has not 
as yet learned the art of investing for profit. 

Read what Russell Sage, one of the most success 
ful financiers of his day, said in regard to invest. 
ments ; 

“ There is a common fallacy that, while for legal 
advice we go to lawyers, and for medical advice we 
go to physicians, and for the construction of a great 
work to engineers — financing is everybody’s busi- 
ness. Asa matter or fact, it is the most profound 
and complicated of them all. 

Don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere until 
you have at least read one copy of my really won- 
derful magazine. 


Mail Coupon Today for Free Financial Advice 
and Magazine 

There are absolutely no strings to my Six Months’ 
Free Trial Introductory Offer, I will do exactly 
what I say. If you will send me your name and ad- 
dress on the attached coupon I will send you 
absolutely without charge,forsix months,my 
magazine—‘“ Investing for Profit.” Then 
you are to decide whether or not you 
care to continue to subscribe and want 
free advice on financial matters. 

Surely this is a fair, square, liberal 
offer—so sign and mail the coupon 
now—before you turn this page. 


H. L. BARBER, 
20 (n) W. Jackson 
Blvd. 

CHICAGO 


Boulevard 
il. 


Please send me 

absolutely Free 
of Charge,‘‘invest- 
ing for Profit’’ for 
six months, Later on I 
may want some advice 
on investments, 
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